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THE 


RUSSIAN AIR-SHIP TWO HUNDRED 


AND FIFTY FEET ABOVE THE EARTH. 


PROGRESS IN AIR-SHIPS. 


BY H 
T ITE flying-machine continues to be the 


of scientific problems demanding solution. 


most interesting and most important 


There has been an advance along the lines 
but the 
manner 


of dirigible balloons, or air-ships, 
flying-machine that will fly, in a 
suited to the needs of travel, still continues 
many alert Experi 
ments are going on in this country and in 


to puzzle minds. 


nearly every European country. Each year 


these experiments involve the outlay of 


larger sums of money. From time to time 


the is made that some one 


announcement 
has solved the problem, but investigation 
always shows that the flying-machine is 


either a balloon with some sort of motor 


B 


NASON 
attachment or a specimen of that very 
numerous class, the flying-machine that 


will not fly. 
The 
atrial navigation has 


effect of 
not been lost sight of 


far-reaching successful 
by the men who are conducting experi 
ments: nor have they been deterred from 
their purpose by the fact that endeavor to 
build a flying-machine has been regarded 
as a jest by a large portion of the press. 

The difference between an air-ship and a 
fiying-machine is the difference between a 
machine that is lighter than the air, as the 
dirigible balloon and a machine that 
is heavier than the air, as the real flying- 
machine We are likely to call 


is, 


must be. 
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any appliance that goes up and carries a 
man with it an air-ship or a flying-machine 
indiscriminately. But scientists who have 
made the problem a study differentiate 
sharply. The requirements for the success- 
ful flyVing-machine, as laid down by John P. 
Holland, the inventor of the Holland tor 
pedo-boat, in an article in Tk Cosmopo1 


irAN in November, 1892, are five in 
number and are: 
First. The machine must be able to lift 


and support itself in the air. 
Second. It must be incapable of tipping 
over or upsetting. 


PROGRESS 1N AIR-SHIPS. 





machine must have a light-weight motor 
capable of propelling it at a high rate of 
speed and with reasonable safety. 


It is not to be wondered at that success is 
yet to come; but that success is near there 
in the minds of those who are 
The fiying-machine 
the paragraphers 

It is now recog- 


is no doubt 
competent to judge. 
so chimerical as 


is not 


would have us_ believe. 
nized as a problem for the scientist and not 
the Men like Prof. S. P. 
Langley, Octave Chanute, Hiram 8S. Maxim, 
John P. Holland and the ill-fated Lilienthal 
have studied it and are still studying it in 


for dreamer. 
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RUSSIAN AIR-SHIP IN 


Third. 


alighting vertically, and slowly or 


It must be capable of rising and 
rapidly 
at will, in storm or calm. 


Fourth. It must be easily and steadily 
stecred in any direction. 

Fifth. It must be a complete machine 
and each of its parts must have a safety 


it must 


be so strong that there would) be required 


factor of from six to ten—that is, 


to destroy it a stress six to ten times 


vreater than any to which it is ever likely 


to be subjected. 
And, 


which 


these essentials, 


addition to 


not 


are easy to combined, the 


rHuk LABORATORY, 


this country. A large body of Russian, 


French, German and English scientists are 
also engrossed in its perplexities, and urged 
to constant endeavor by glittering pos- 
sibilities. 
Meanwhile the 


balloon, is being perfected. 


or dirigible 
The 


has expended more than four 


air-ship, 
French 
vovernment 
hundred thousand dollars in’ experiments 


in the last two years. Russia has set apart 


a large sum for its inventors and the army 
has made constant investigations. There 
have been government trials of German 
inventions under the direction of the 
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RUSSIAN 


Emperor William. The United States has 
done but very little officially. A 


Santiago, 


balloon 


Was used at but as it was a 


simple gas-bav and every recognized rule 
| : 2 


was Violated in the manner of its use. 


the results were not Commensurate with the 


AIR-SHIP CHANGING 


HER COURSE, 


risks taken by the men who operated it. 


The experiences of the men in this ** war 


balloon’* sent up by General Shafter have 


been written many times. They were easy 
for the Spanish sharp-shooters. — If 
the 


prey 


the balloon had been dirigible, and 
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RUSSIAN 





AIR-SHIP 


READY FOR 


] 





ASCENSION 
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GOVERNMENT 


art of handling in war properly under 


stood, the exploit would have been more 


valuable, in a military sense, although 
it was satisfying enough, as an advent- 
ure, for the most persistent seeker for ex- 
citement. 


The 
France have been conducted entirely with 


government trials in Russia and 


INSPECTORS AT 


a 








A TRIAL IN RUSSIA 


a view to military use. The Russian 
photographs reproduced here are those 
officially taken for the Czar, while the 


French are likewise by government photog- 
raphers. 

The Russian air-ship was invented by 
Dr. K. I. worked 


years on 


Danilewski, who some 


models of a self-raising and 


self-supporting flying - 














FRENCH AIR-SHIP CHANGING HER COURSE. at oa 





= Dr. Dani- 


with many 


machine, 
lewski met 
disappointments, and 
the 
flying-machine prob- 


finally abandoned 


lem and devoted his en 


ergies to 


air-ships or 


dirigible balloons. lis 
balloon is filled) with 
hydrogen. With the 


aid of this lifting-power 





one man can Ihanage 
the steering apparatus 
and guide the ship 
with or against the 
wind. The balloon can 
be inflated in thirty 
minutes, as was shown 

recent exhibition 




















before the members of a board of 
inspection, who officially viewed an ascen- 
the The 
inspectors were scientists, and 
unani- 
mously to recommend the government to 


given 


sion for Russian government. 
engineers 
army officers, and they decided 
buy the machine. 

Dr. 
exhibition that 
will, that 


any direction, with a mild wind blowing, 


Danilewski demonstrated at this 
he could raise or lower the 
air-ship at he could steer it in 
and that it was at all times under the con- 
trol of the operator and acted quite inde- 
pendently of ballast, a most important 
The air-ship is con- 
A para- 
chute is attached, to provide for possible 


Dr. Danilewski has made many 


point in ballooning. 
trolled by fans sixteen feet long. 


accident. 
trips and has never been obliged to use 
this parachute, but regards it as something 
likely to be of value in the event of in- 
the balloon itself. A 
mark for the = sharp- 
fans, or 


jury by bullets to 


balloon is a fair 
The 


arranged that they may be operated over 


shooter. wings, are so 
an are of ninety degrees when in the air. 
They enable the machine to soar in circles 
their be 
slowly down to earth without endangering 


and by means it can brought 


During 
before the Russian board of 


itself or the life of the operator. 
the exhibition 

















FRENCH AIR-SHIP 





READY TO RISE 
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INVENTOR OF THE FRENCH AIR-SHIP, AND 
ITS MECHANISM 
inspection, Dr. Danilewski took his ma- 
chine up a few hundred feet above the 
heads of the investigators, turned many 
times in an almost exact circle, and held 
the contrivance perfectly still at a signal 


given from below. All this time a fresh 
breeze was blowing. 

The French differs 
radically from the Russian model. The 


Motive power 


newest air-ship 
French ship is propelled. 
is supplied by a small gasoline engine and 
from a cigar- 
A willow 


lifting-power is secured 
shaped, hydrogen-filled gas-bag. 
car, Which holds the machinery and oper- 
ator, is attached to the gas-bag by ropes. 


The M. 
he claims much for his engine. 


inventor is Santos-Dumont, and 


This gaso- 
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FRENCH AIR-SHIP ONE THOUSAND FEET ABOVE THE EARTH. 


line motor weighs fifty pounds and 
develops three and one-half horse-power. 
Every precaution is taken to avoid danger 
to the operator through that 
which is liable at any time from the use of 
volatile oils. 


explosion 


A receptacle near the engine 
The 


that revolves a 


holds two quarts of gasoline. motor 


with a shaft 
six-foot propeller and reaches a speed of 
fifteen hundred 


is connected 


revolutions a minute. M. 





Santos-Dumont has dem- 
the efficiency 


onstrated 


of his invention before 
the military and civil 
experts of France. The 


question of adopting it 
for the army is now un- 
der consideration. 

A machine 
the Santos-Dumont 
vention is 


similar to 
in- 
being con- 
structed at Trenton, New 
Prof. Charles 
This air-ship 


Jersey, by 
A. Hite. 
is to have a_= motor 
that can develop thirty- 


two horse-power. <A 





small and compact 
but 


pounds, operates large fans or 


mo- 


tor, weighing one 
hundred 
wings, resembling the wings of the ordinary 
fan. This is lifted by a balloon 


inflated with hydrogen. Additional hydro- 


electric 


gen is carried compressed in the steel tub- 
framework 


ing of which the of the car is 
constructed, and allowed to escape into the 
There 


Professor Hite’s 


bag as needed. have been no ex- 


tended trials of invention 


as vet. 








WINGS OF THE 


RUSSIAN AIR-SHIP. 

















BREASTWORKS OF 


THE 


IN THE 


‘| HE conclusion of French and German 
savants is that the original inhabitants 
of the islands 


minutive black 


were probably of the di- 


race called negritos (i. e. 


small negroes) by the Spaniards, which is 


found somewhat widely diffused in the 
East. They now number only a few thou- 
sands in the Philippines. The negritos 


were overcome by tribes of Malay stock in 
prechristian and perhaps prehistoric times, 
ind the conquerors, by mixture with each 
other and the negritos, produced a variety 
of tribes and languages in the long course 
which the 
Japanese have contributed. 


and 
The Spaniards 
officially recognized over thirty languages 


of centuries, to Chinese 


and dialects, some of which are spoken by 
a very few people. 

but still before the 
arrival of the Spaniards, the Filipinos have 
been influenced by the Arabs, and it is 
probable that if the advent of the Spaniards 


In recent times, 


had been deferred a few years they would 
the 
and intractable. 


have found islanders Mohammedans 
The Sulu archipelago is 
its inhabitants, 
**Moros** 
of the Moors in Spain, have always been 
fiercely hostile to both the Spaniards and 


the Christianized 


Mohammedan, and whom 


the Spaniards named in memory 


Filipinos, and are still 
inveterate pirates. 


NOTE 


nember of the Hospital Corps at Corregidor island 





FIRST NEBRASKA AT THE 


PHILIPPINES, 


By ROBERT LAWRENCI 


The photographs for the illustration of this article were taken by Ernest E. 





MANILA WATER-WORKS 


PAST AND 


PACKARD 


PRESENT. 


The population of the islands is variously 
given. Perhaps the best estimate is that 
which places it at about seven million five 
hundred thousand The Tagals and 
Visayas, who are the most civilized tribes, 


souls, 


million and = four 


Others are intermediate between 


number between three 
million. 
them and the wild tribes in point of culture, 
and the latter may amount to between one 
and two million. Among them are the 
rerzontados, or tribes who have persistently 
refused to settle down and pay the Spanish 
taken 


mountains in savage independence. 


to the woods and 
The 


nominally Christianized natives amount to 


tribute, but have 


some six million and are for the most part 
under the monks of the Augustine, Recol- 
lect, Franciscan and Dominican orders, the 
Jesuits and the secular clergy having charge 
of only about a million souls. There are 
not ten thousand civilian Spaniards in the 
the 
nearly ten times as many. 


country, while Chinese may number 

The Filipinos first appeared in history 
in 1509, when the Portuguese, who were 
then ‘‘expanding’’—i. e. capturing or 
burning cities and killing natives by thou- 
East. found vessels from the 
islands on their arrival at Malacca in that 
That busy port was the great mart 


The Filipinos 


sands—in the 


vear. 


for eastern merchandise. 


Peterson, a 











KILLED BY 


A STRAY BULLET 


were, therefore, traders in those early days, 
as, indeed, they had been for a long time 
The 

Magellan in 
lost his life there. 


themselves 
1521, and he 
Their present name was 


previously. islands were 


discovered by 


given them by the conquistador Legaspi, 
in 1564. in Philip IL., 
Prince of the Asturias. 


honor of then 
At this time the Filipinos were living in 
They had no 
but in 


villages as they do now. 
kings, properly speaking, each 
village community there were certain in- 
dividuals who were distinguished by birth 
or personal qualities, who could declare war 
and decide other matters, and had the title 
They 
chiefs and 


of raja, which was often hereditary. 
feudal 
looked out for the interests of their subor- 
their fol- 
lowed the raja to war or to sea or worked 
for him in the field) or 
other ways rendered him service, 


were a kind of petty 


dinates, and the latter, in turn, 
and in 
There 


were also chiefs, or governors, of larger terri- 


at fishing, 


tories. A complicated system of slavery also 
existed, and captives taken in war were 
reduced to that condition, as they still are 
among the Moros. There were, therefore, 
three classes in the community, nobles, 
plebeians and slaves. So strong was this 
tribal or clin organization that three hun- 
dred years of Spanish rule have not altered 
it. The Spaniards sometimes mixed the 


inhabitants of different villages and trans- 


THE PHILIPPINES, 












PAST AND PRESENT. 


ported them to new localities, yet they 
always found their proper affiliations and 
reorganized their primitive constitution, 
each village finding its own chief, nobles 
and plebeians in the mixed community. 
This organization was officially recognized 
by the Spanish government, and it appears 
in the account of an election of native 
petty governor and district officials which 
was witnessed by a German traveler some 
thirty veais ago among the Visayas on the 
island of Samar. 

The elections, it seems, take place an- 
nually all over the country, and are all 
conducted in the same way. In the present 
the the 
governor of the district was present, the 
He sat 
at a table in the large room of the Govern- 


case representative of Spanish 


governor being unable to attend. 
ment House with the parish priest on his 
right hand and on his left the native secre- 
the interpreter, the 
natives not understanding Spanish. All 


tary, who was also 


the neighboring village chiefs, the incum- 
bent petty governor (gobernadorcillo), and 


those who had preceded him in office, 








CONDENSER AND ENGINEER AT CORREGIDOR 














benches around the room. The 
first proceeding was to choose by lot six 


sat upon 
cach of the heads of villages and the native 
the 

native gobernadorcillo making 
All but these thirteen 
the room and they, after the presiding 
officer had read the election and 
admonished them to perform their duty 
after the 


incumbent 
the thir- 
then left 


ex-governors as electors, 
teenth. 
law 


conscientiously, advanced, one 
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maining officials, including lieutenants and 
judges, may be either nobles or plebeians ; 
but the police officers (alguazils) are always 
plebeians. 

It is to be noted that the writing was 
done in the native language and alphabet, 
the natives knowing no Spanish. To those 
who make much of the ability to read and 
to know that 
of their own 
and knew the 


write, it may be interesting 
the Filipinos had alphabets 





other, to the 
table, and 
wrote three 


hames upon a 
The 


individual 


ticket. 
whose name 
occurs most 
frequently, or 
who, in other 
words, gets 
the greatest 
of 
votes, is elect- 
ed 
dorcillo for 
] 


vear 


number 


gvoberna- 


e ensuing 
unless 
the priest or 


the 


electors 


raise some 
valid objec- 
tion to him. 


This election, 
however, un- 
der Spanish 
rule was sub 
ject to con- 
firmation in 
Manila, which 
was usually 
merely 
formal pro- 
ceeding, as 
the priest 
vould have 


prevented an THE INSURGENT 


indesirable choice. The remaining officials 
were elected in the same way, but the new 
native petty governor was first called into 
the to whether had 
important objections to his newly elected 


room state he any 


co-officials. 


The gobernadorcillo and his first lieu- 
tenant must belong to the nobles; the re- 








TRENCHES AFTER A CHARGE, 


of 
reading and 
writing be- 
fore Christo- 
pher Colum- 
bus was born. 
Unfortunate - 
ly. they had 
literature 
at the time 
of their 
covery, and 


mystery 


no 





dis- 


consequently 


no written 
history. But 
there were 


in 
every village 


schools 
in old times 


as there are 
to-day, and 
the 
could com- 


municate 


natives 


with each 
other in writ- 
ing. The 


monks in 
some places 
the 
tive alphabet, 


used na- 


even in their 
official busi- 
ness, until 


the present 
century. 
The civilized natives are intellectually 
bright and capable in certain directions. 
Those who obtain a knowledge of writing 
become excellent calligraphers and can 
imitate all kinds of writing, drawing and 
They can also copy 
maps with great exactness. 


printed characters. 


The sciences, properly so called, have 
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made little progress among the Filipinos. 
Some of the mestizos are advanced in this 
respect, and those of the natives who have 
taken orders know Latin. 
are those who have studied at 


The best educated 
the Univer- 
sity of Santo Tomas in Manila (founded in 
1611), and 
of whom are worthy to be compared to 
the celebrated in 
Natives have written often 
serious and sacred subjects, such as the 
and there 


have become lawyers, some 


most advocates Spain. 


poems, on 
and 
grammars of several of the native tongues. 
Several Filipinos have acquired celebrity in 
Europe as artists, linguists and novelists, 
like Dr. Rizal, who 


Passion, are dictionaries 


was both a_ novelist 





AN ACCIDENT 


and a savant, and whose novel describing 
the hardships of the Filipinos under the 
monks was published in Berlin. He was 
arrested for complicity in the recent insur- 
rection and was shot in Manila in 1897. A 
competent in 
Germany and lived many years in Manila, 


observer, who was educated 


says of the Tagals that they are naturally a 
cheerful, peaceable people, disposed to en 
joyment and having an eye to pleasure rather 
than business, which they allow the Chinese 
to absorb, They are capable. however, 
under the influence of religious fanaticism. 
of wild fury, as was shown in the insurree- 
tion of 1842, instigated 


Which was 


by 








PAST AND PRESENT. 


native priests. They work enough to sup- 
ply their needs, which is an easy task, 
owing to the superabundance of rice and 
fish, and are willing to work just enough 
more to provide themselves with showy 
clothing and amusements. They are an 
agricultural people and it is the wild tribes 
the primitive gold- and 
Stock companies have been 


who carry on 
copper-mining. 
formed from time to time, both by Spaniards 
and English, to mine gold and copper, but 
they have not been successful so far. 

The Tagals are all natural musicians and 
every village has one or more bands, many 


of which play better than the military 


bands of 


the English garrison towns, and 


OF WAR 

the music they select is of a superior kind, 
such as airs from the operas of Rossini and 
Meyerbeer, serenades, and the like. They are 
disposed to reverie and melancholy, but are 
also eager to hear tales of adventure, new 
inventions and discoveries, and other things 
that strike the 
rance of Spanish prevents them from im 


imagination. Their igno- 
proving themselves by reading, there being 
but few books in their own language and 
lives of the 
books. But 
readers of everything that comes in their 
their 


these mostly saints and 


other church they are eager 


way in own language, from. tales 


of chivalry down to quack advertisements. 
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INSURGENT BARRICADES OUTSIDE CALOOCAN 


The observer we quote from was of the 
opinion that a penny paper in Tagalog 
which should contain history, travels, sim- 
ple explanations of common natural phe- 
and 

poems, 


discoveries inventions, be- 
riddles, 
on medicine and agriculture, would 


He regarded the Tagals as 


nomena, 
sides stories, and advice 
meet 
with success. 
children mentally, and as easily amused. 
The conquest of the islands by a few 
sixteenth 
the 


which has been explained, the natives sur- 


Spaniards in the century was 


lue partly to social organization 


rendering to the conquering Spanish com- 
manders as they had been accustomed to 


They had 


surrender to conquering rajas. 


A WARD IN RESERVE HOSPITAL NO. 2, 


feel- 
ing, at that time, nor any idea of uniting 
for mutual 
the verge of war with his neighbor, as is 
the wild But 
the efficient cause of the conquest was the 
monks rather 


no sentiment of nationality, or race 


defense, but cach raja was on 


now the case with tribes. 


than the few soldiers, their 
ceremonial appealing for many reasons to 
the imaginative natives. The orders have 
gradually usurped the position once held in 
each village by the native chiefs, and they 
have become possessed of vast estates. 
Their rapacity, more than anything else, 
the 


which began in 1896. 


brought about present insurrection, 


After the conquest the history of the 





MALATE 








islands under Spanish rule consisted of the 
repulse of a great piratical Chinese invasion 
1575; with the Moros of 
the Sulu region; the repulse of the Dutch 
attacks during the revolt of the Netherlands 
against Philip IT. ; 


in contests 


an occasional capture 
by English pirates of the richly laden ship 
that made the annual trip from Manila to 
Acapulco in Mexico; insurrections of the 
the the 
Spaniards, and disastrous volcanic erup- 


natives against oppression of 
tions and earthquakes, all of which make 
up the story until 1762, when Manila, like 
Havana, was taken by the English. 

The English 


million dollars in money and the surrender 


General demanded = four 
of the entire archipelago, terms to which 
the accommodating Archbishop immediately 
acceded, and managed to raise five hundred 
and fifty of the 
demanded at once by stripping the churches 


thousand dollars sum 
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AT CORREGIDOR., 
of their valuables and giving up his own 
plate. But the authority of the Archbishop 
to surrender the islands was disputed by 
the Auda, 
and energetic man, on the ground that only 


Lieutenant-governor, au capable 


a viceroy, with full authority from the 
King, could exercise such power, while the 
Archbishop was only an administrator ad 
Auda escaped from Manila and 
he to 


French 


interim. 
fled to 
collect a force of natives, 


Bulacan, where managed 
deserters 
and a few Spaniards, and then declared war 
the English. He them 


until orders came to restore the city to the 


avainst harassed 
Spaniards, in 1764. 

of this English 
occupation of Manila, as far as the history 
of the the 
general insurrection which broke out among 
them in consequence of it. The Chinese 
had sided with the English and had formed 


The significant feature 


Filipinos is concerned, was 
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UTAH BATTERY 


Auda 


country on 


and all the 
Christmas 


assassinate 
the 
The plot was betrayed by a 


i plot to 
Spaniards in 
ight, 1762. 


it 


ive woman just in time to enable Auda 


sive himself and take measures to foil 
the Chinese, who paid dearly for this 
itempt afterward. sut this was only 


the prelude to a wide-spread uprising of 
the natives in several provinces against the 
intolerable oppression of the Spaniards. A 


native of ability and political sagacity, 
named Silan, was the Aguinaldo of the 
period, He declared that Spain no longer 


ruled in the Philippines, but had surren- 











CAPTURED NATIVES FROM THE 





FACING INSURGENT LINES AT CALOOCAN 


dered to the English, and he urged his 
countrymen to submit no longer to the 
rapacity of the Spanish alealdes, or the 


the monks, and to refuse to 


pay the intolerable tribute or render per 


dominion of 
sonal service. He counseled them to form 
a provincial junta in which both nobles and 
plebeians should — take 


part, because by 


combining they could resist: their enemies 
more successfully, and he had assurances 
that other provinces would join with them. 
The English were to be resisted as well as 
the Spaniards, because they were aliens in 
religion and would deprive the Filipinos 
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128 IN THE PHILIPPINES, 
of their Catholic faith and thereby endanger 
their souls. The insurrection, fanned by 
Silan’s skill, spread through the country 
with the usual accompaniments of skir- 
incendiarism and 
while Auda and the priests combined with 
disaffected natives to oppose Silan and his 

Silan by the 
historian as a demagogue who 


mishes, assassination, 


followers. is represented 
Spanish 
soon began to cultivate the plebeians and 
enrich himself by extorting money and 
property from 
the 
and he seems 
to have 
ognized the 
English au- 
thority 
binding on 
himself and 
his party 
when Auda 
and the clergy 
became likely 
to prevail. 
The latter, 
eventually, 


nobles, 


rec- 


as 


succeeded 
in creating a 
strong faction 
avainst Silan, 
and he was 
assassinated 
by a mestizo 
who had per- 
sonal griev- 
ances against 
him. Silan’s 
death 
the 
ment of ahead 


it 


robbed 
move- 
and was 


su pP pressed, 








PAST AND PRESENT. 


royal orders. Subsequently the monks them- 
They grad- 
ually acquired immense estates and, by 
raising their rents and by other extortions, 


selves became the offenders. 


have driven the easy-going natives to revolt 
at intervals down to the present time. 

But the government has not 
lagged behind them, as is shown by the 


colonial 


regulations of the tobacco monopoly. 
Under this system all individual rights 


The cultivated land, which 


were ignored. 


was necessary 
for the sup- 
port of the 
aboriginal 
farmers, was 
taken from 
them without 
compensation 
while they. 
their 
children over 
a certain age, 
were com- 
pelled, even 
by corporal 
punish me nt, 
to cultivate 








and 


tobacco upon 
it, arbi- 
trarily fixed 
price 


an 


being 
promised for 
the 

which 
however, nev- 


crop, 
was, 


er paid until 
several years 
had passed. 


In 


vears the cre- 


recent 


oles and mes 


tizos—the 





but not be- 
. CAPTURED SPANISH FIELD-PIECE. 
fore it had 
spread to the islands of Panay, Samar es 
an! Cebu. 


Insurrections like this against Spanish 
oppression began in the sixteenth century, 


When the Spanish officials attempted to 


enslave the natives on the **encomienda’™’ 
system, which they had practised in 
America. At that time the monks pro- 


tested so vehemently aguinst the iniquitous 
measure that the King put a stop to it by 


educated and 
wealthy class- 
-began to take part in the insurrections, 
as the same class did formerly in the other 
Spanish colonies. The most dangerous of 
the final outbreak 
of the 


when the white 


the insurrections before 


1S96, the revolt native 
"0 


of was 


soldiers in Cavite in 18 
population of Manila narrowly escaped a 
This 


general massacre. revolt was organ- 


ized by educated mestizos, among whom 
were priests and advocates. A mere 








IN THE PHILIPPINES, PAST AND PRESENT. 





accident—the misunderstanding of a signal 
—caused a premature move in Cavite—the 
plot was discovered and a bloody revenge 
followed, as usual, the discovery. This 
movement was directed against the Span- 
iards generally and the oppression of the 
colonial government. It was openly 
asserted in Manila that the whole thing 
was instigated by the monks. 

In early times the monks won for them- 





CAMP OF THE TENTH PENNSYLVANIA ON CORREGIDOR ISLAND, 


selves the gratitude of the natives by pro- 
tecting them from the government officials 
and admitting them to the religious orders. 
But in the present century, when the orders 
were abolished in Spain, the Philippines 
offered the only refuge to the Spanish 
novices, whose numbers soon excluded the 
natives from the ranks of the clergy. 
Since that time the Philippine monks have 
been European Spaniards, who are often 








AMBULANCE 








CORPS 








AT CALOOCAN,. 


the only white 
men in the 
country dis- 
tricts, 
who, being the 


and 


only represent- 
atives of the 
ruling race, 
have made use 
of that position 
to constitute 
themselves the 
rulers of the 
land. They 
have millions 
on deposit in 
banks 
the 





foreign 
which are 


A FILIPINO LEPER. 
accumulations of their extortions, and this 


circumstance made them feared by the 
Madrid government on account of their 


power to aid the Carlists by the money 
they circulated in Spain. 

The monks have enemies of 
every administrative which the 
Spanish colonial ministers have promised 
or effected since 1868, and they have con- 


been the 
reform 


as the encmies of 


sequently been regarded 
all progress, both by the 
the 


secular clergy and 


other inhabitants of the islands. 









GRAVES OF AMERICAN 


IN THE PHILIPPINES, PAST AND PRESENT. 


SOLDIERS KILLED AT THE 





The Filipinos started a paper in Madrid 
which contended for constitutional reforms. 
But the undertaking was unsuccessful, 
because the Spaniards cared nothing about 
their Asiatic colonies, and the monks were 
enough 
render ridiculous the efforts of 
the Filipinos. Indeed, the latter were told 
that political rights are not obtained by 
begging but by fighting, to which their 
leader, Marcelo H. del Pilar, answered that 
the day when the Filipinos, 
trusting the justice of Spain, should take 
would be a day of sorrow for 


able to purchase newspapers to 


combat or 


no longer 
up arms, 
Spain, for it would no longer be a question 
of granting political reforms, but of break- 
ing away altogether from the obstinate and 
deaf mother-country. This prophecy was 
soon fulfilled, for the greed of the monks 
induced them to raise their rents until the 
small farmers, in despair, rose in the revolt 
of August, 1896, which was directed as 
much against the monks as the government, 
for the first both the rich and 
educated and the poor and ignorant classes 
for 
This struggle was 


and time 


were united in a common struggle 
freedom from Spain. 
still in progress in 1898, when the American 
fleet found the Spaniards in Manila in an 


unprepared condition. 


MANILA. 





FALL 





OF 

















HOW TO SECURE 





EXPRESSION 


IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By C. FRANCIS JENKINS 











HE eyes are the 
windows of the 





soul, some one 
but 
with this view, 
taken literally, 


has said, 


I do not agree, 
holding, rath- 
er, that the 


quality of ex- 
pression Is sit- 
uated in the 
delicate 
cles of the hu- 


mus- 
man face in 
association 
with the 
of the head, 
3e this as it may, 


pose 





the hands, the body. 


the subtle vagaries of which the counte- 
nance is capable are not easily expressed on 
the photographic plate or the painter's 
the fails to 
make an exact duplicate, or that the painter 


cannot portray feeling with precision, but 


canvas, not because camera 





LISTLESS EXPRESSION ; 
FESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


MUCH USED BY PRO- 





because any picture must of necessity be 
the record of a single look, a single feel- 
mirror the 
the 


ing, and does not many emo- 


tions displayed through medium of 





ONE OF THE BEST OF 


DIRECTLY 


AMATEUR POSES 
INTO THE CAMERA 


LOOKING 


the ever-changing facial muscles. This, 
animation alone can give, 

These shifting expressions are ever tanta- 
lizing to the 
amateur, be he 
a devotee of 
brush or bulb. 
He sees a pretty 
and is 
immediately 
with a 
burning desire 


pose 
seized 


to perpetuate 
it. The subject 
promises to sit 
for him, and 
straightway, 
SHOWING A LITTLE ANIMATION. With boundless 
and the 
But somehow, when he 


confidence, he gets his camera 
accessories ready. 
tries to pose her as she appeared to him, 
he’s in trouble—things won't come right, 
try as he will. The head bothers him, 
and the eyes, and the hand. He tries them 
this way and then that, but all to no pur- 
pose, he only remembers the pose as a 
whole, being a man—a woman would have 
noticed more of the details, which doubt- 
less accounts for her better success in like 
endeavor. 

As an earnest of purpose, amateurs 
should visit all available art-galleries, and 
carefully study poses by the great masters 


HOW 70 SECURE EXPRESSION IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


SURPRISE 


of portraiture; supplementing this educa- 
tion with hours of study at the railway 
transfer-stations, and otherwhere, watch- 
ing the shifting spectacle as a whole and 
in detail. Now if these observations are 
reduced to a sort of system of compound LISTLESSNESS. 
angles, so to speak, a grasp of the matter 
is had which enables one to get any picture 
desired whether the subject can assist or 


= 
not. If, however, she is pliable, has fine _ 
susceptibility, that pleasant faculty of / \ 
vividly feeling the supposed time and place X » 
and surroundings, then a picture which ‘ 
will be a harmonious interpretation is Ease anp GRaceE. 
assured. 

To explain diagrammatically, let the 
position of the body, face and eyes of the {J 
subject be represented by a heart-shaped ie 
figure, a heavy and a light arrow, respect- / \ 
ively. Thus, in the first diagram the body NS e 
squarely fronts the camera, the face is in O 
the same direction, and the eyes look INTEREST. 
into the lens. Amateur pose, without 
doubt. 

The second diagram shows the pose se- 
lected by a professional more often than any 
other. He grasps one’ 
around, and says, ‘‘ Look about here, please.’ & 4 
‘‘About here’’ is an old card photograph a 6 2 
which he slides up or down a string like a rear, surpRISE. 
toy monkey. If too much white shows in 
the eyes, he will ask that the head be turned 
away a little, more or less, according to me 
his temperament. He has learned, though 
he doesn’t know he has, that if the eyes 
turn naturally to the position suggested, i 
the head will turn about two-thirds as far S z 


s shoulders, squares one 


at the same time. That is, without one’s 
: 2 a ANIMATION, ENERGY. 

really knowing it, the head turns, from a 
point immediately in front of the body, 
about two-thirds of the distance and the 
eyes half as far again. This gives an 
appearance of ease and grace. 

To put more life into the picture, the 
eyes are turned farther away, say six points, 
and the face four points. These are only 1y) 
ALERTNESS, ATTEN- 
TION, QUESTIONING. 


ae 
vf \ ‘ re. 


H 


suggestive locations, however, governed 
by no fast rule. 


WATCHFULNESS, CO- 
QUETRY, SLYNESS. PROFILE FROM BACK. PROFILE FROM FRONT. 














To express fear or surprise, 
turn the face and eyes still 
farther, without moving the 
body. Observe that if I am 
talking to you, and wish to 
address a friend to my left, I 
turn my shoulders, head and 
eyes slowly. But if some- 
thing should suddenly hap- 
pen in that quarter to attract 
my attention, I should turn 
my eyes and head _ instantly 
without waiting to turn my 
shoulders. In all portraits 
more individuality of appeal is 
given the finished picture if 
the eyes appea. to look at 
one, which is accomplished by 
keeping the eyes in the cam- 
era lens, at the time of ex- 
posure, turning the body three 
points and the face one point 
away. This is a pose also 
employed by professional pho- 
tographers. 

If one wants a startled look 
or an expression of alertness, 
turn the shoulders six points 
and the face four points. This 
will give it. If the shoulders 


remain unmoved and the eyes 





WITH THE EYES APPEARING TO LOOK AT ONE. 





A PROFILE FROM 


and face are 


obtained. 


swings around, 


ing turned 
an excellent 
profile from 
the back is 
secured. 

For the next 
catalogued ex- 
pression, sly, 
watchful, as- 
sume the posi- 
tion shown in 
the first dia- 
gram, and 
turn the eyes 
away. But if 
the face, in- 
stead of the 
eyes, is turned 
away, a more 
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THE 


allowed 
ther than the body, 
if the eyes remain 
and the body 
face meantime hav- 


Again, 
looking in this direction, 
the 
proportionate 


THE 








BACK. 


to drift away far- 
a good profile is 





POSE FOR AN ALERT 
EXPRESSION. 






distance, 





HOW TO SECURE EXPRESSION IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


AN EASY, COQUETTISH POSE, 
coquettish or furtive expression is 
assumed. 

I have 
ment of the 
in a horizontal plane. 
now movable in a 
For the heart in the diagram, 
stitute an inverted U_ to 
the inclination of the body, with the 
light and the 


spoken only of the move- 
face and 
Consider them 
vertical plane. 
sub- 


body, eyes 
represent 


heavy arrows eyes 


DOWNCAST EYES EXPRESS MODESTY 


and face, respectively, 
as before. If the sub- 
ject sits erect and the 
head drops two points, 
the eye one point low- 
er, one has a look of 
contemplation, humil- 
ity, modesty. Now if, 
without change of po- 
sition of the 
head, the 


raised, an expression of 


body or 
eves are 
stealth re- 
who im- 


interest or 
sults. Those 
press one with a sense 
of majestic bearing 
should be 
depict this quality 
truthfully, with the 
chin slightly elevated, 


posed, to 


CONTEMPLATION 
Letting 
would 


the eyes level. 
fall 
ce yntempt . 


the eyes 
meant 
that 


gives, 


have 
For 
tion 


matter, eleva- 
consciously 
or unconsciously, a sense 
of superiority or author- 
ity. Possibly that is 
other 
that 
he looks down upon his 
look up 


why a king, or 


dignitary, sits so 
subjects, who 
in adoration, entreaty 
or supplication. 

Again we have the 
rule of natural propor- 
turned 
one-half as far again 
as the face, otherwise 
the effect is 


tion—the eyes 


inharmo- 


MODESTY, HUMILITY, 
CONTEMPLATION, 


‘a 


/ 


d 
Ch+ <—— 4 


" 


a ! 
DIVERTED ATTENTION. 


SUPERIORITY, AU- 
THORITY. 


6 


Ff 


~ 
\ 


va 
fs, 
\ 


CR 


SUPPLICATION, EN- 
TREATY. 


¢) 
4 n 
. aK 
( J 
€ 


SUBMISSION, DEJEC- 
ON. 











DIVERTED ATTENTION 
the effect is accentuated. 
definitions have been given 
but the thought 


nious, unnatt 
ral. If the 
chin rests on 
the breast, the 
eye on the 
ground, the 
dejection of 
failure or the 
submission of 
the conquered 
is depicted. 
If the body 
leans forward, 
Two or more 
to some poses, 


be disclosed 


through the medium of the fingers, the 


mouth, the general facial expression, by 


the youth or 


the general surroundings. 


There are 
also certain pe- 
culiarities of 
sex which it is 
well to keep in 
mind, and 
which show 
themselves in- 
terestingly even 
from baby- 
hood. In the 
accompanying 
reproduction of 
a well-known 
painting the 
sex is easily de- 
termined by the 
pose of the 
head, the eyes 
and the arms 
— the boy by 
his confidence 
and approach, 
the girl by her 
modesty and 
submission. 
While the pho- 
tographer will 
rarely be called 
upon to bring 
out these char- 
acteristics for 
their intrinsic 
value as char- 
acteristics, the 


age of the subject, and by 


knowledge — of 


how to accent- 
uate them in 
posing will be 
of service to 
the artist and 
help to make 
his work more 
interesting. 

I have spo- 
ken only of 
poses in a hori 
zontal, and 
poses in a ver 
tical, plane of 
movement, but 


in reality all of the 
combinations of 


ELEVATED CHIN AND LEVEL 
EYES SHOW AUTHORITY. 


pictures shown are 
and in actual 
practice one falls easily and naturally into 


the way. To grasp the subject further, 





ENTREATY 


use your eyes, 
study your 
friends in re- 
pose, in action, 
in every phase 
of daily life. 
Don't get dis- 
concerted if 
caught staring 
at people ; ever- 
lastingly seek 
pictures which 
are uplifting— 
the admiration 
of lovers of the 
beautiful. 
Portrait pho- 
tography is the 
one branch of 
the art in which 
the photogra- 
pher, be he am- 
ateur or profes- 
sional, has yet 
most to learn. 
Amateurs hesi- 
tate to take up 
the subject on 
account of its 
difficulties, and 
certainly they 
cannot be ex- 
pected to be- 
come greatly 
interested 





13 
where so little has been laid down for 
their guidance or to give them a foun- 
dation from which to develop correct 
ideas. It is but from the arti- 
san to the artist, and while many pho- 
catch a their 
painter can with his 
who 


a step 


tographers can story on 
plates as the great 
brush, there are 
fail because the pose and expression of their 


The writer hopes 


numberless others 


figures mean nothing. 


that the diagrams he has given will be 
productive of good results, not only in 


TYPICAL PRAYER POSE. 


simple portraiture, but in grouping and 


picture - making, than which no 
fascinating field is open to the devotee of 


more 


the camera. 

No attempt has been made here to dis- 
cuss the and 
That is a the art of portrait 
photography necessitating a study by it- 
self. 
by artists more and more every day, but 
so intricate is the subject that the art of 
posing should be mastered first. 

The great photographers of the day, the 


uses of lights shadows. 


branch of 


Its importance is being recognized 
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SUPPLICATION. 


artists who are recognized and applauded 
as doing the most effective and, therefore, 
the most artistic portrait work, are paying 
the closest attention to pose. There have 
been many examples of photographic suc- 
cess in this line printed in THe Cosmo- 
POLITAN in the last year or two. The days 
of sitting still and looking pleasant in a 
stiff-backed have gone, 
return. Your true artist poses his subjects 
naturally, gets the proper expression in the 
and produces a photograph that, 
instead of being a mere replica of face, is 
a picture that embodies the characteristics 
of the subject and thus has the added value 
of personality—the touch of nature that is 
true art. 


chair never to 


pose 




















THE 

| ee every vessel that wears out in 

service and finds a well-earned haven 

in the ‘‘boneyard,’’ a hundred fall victims 

to the vicissitudes of the sea, often in their 
strength and beauty. 

What has been done of recent years in 
wrecked almost 
bear comparison with progress made in the 
saving of human life. The 
accomplished by the salvage companies, 
their skilled centrifugal 
pumps, pontoons, coffer-dams, and power- 
ful machinery, are really wonderful, and 


the saving of vessels will 


results now 


with divers, 


many a ship pronounced in press reports a 
total loss, is raised, renovated and running 
again, almost before the public has ceased 
to talk about the disaster. 


MARINE DISASTERS ON PACIFIC 


GLENMORAG” 


SHORES. 


By James G. McCurpy. 


AS SHE 

When a 
companies send a representative to the 
of 
damage is made. 


LIES TO-DAY. 


vessel is wrecked, insurance 


the disaster and a survey of the 
If it is thought the ship 
cannot be saved, she is sold by the insur- 


scene 


ance companies to the highest bidder for 
their benefit, and the insurance paid to the 
If. however, as is often the case, 

can saved, and it is worth 
while doing so, measures are taken toward 


owner. 


the vessel be 


that end, and the vessel, once again in 
first-class condition, is restored to her 
owners. 

In recent years the writer has been 


much interested in the trim and _ stately 
vessels that have come to grief upon the 
Pacific Whenever his 


coast. possible, 











WRECK OF THE **SOUTHERN CHIEF.” 





MARINE DISASTERS 


camera has been focused upon the ill- 
fated craft and her surroundings. Many 
of these vessels are, thanks to the salver, 
continuing their career of usefulness quite 
if had befallen them, 
while others it has been quite beyond the 
power of modern and human 
effort to save, and their bones are slowly 


as nothing ever 


science 


being scattered in an occan graveyard, 

A ship ashore is one of the most un- 
wieldy objects imaginable, and the most 
powerful effort often unable to make 
any impression upon it. In the winter of 
1896-97 the British ship **Glenmorag,*’ 
thousand five hundred 
seventy - six ran 
ashore the long stretch 
of beach north of Co- 
lumbia river. Even in distress 


is 


one 
and tons, 
on 


the 


she was a thing of beauty— 
too noble an object to 

be allowed to go to de- 

The 
wrecking companies 
worked for the sake of 
the ship as well as for 
reward. 


struction. local 


They got her 
but 
in trying to save an 
anchor they allowed 
her to drift in upon 
the beach, 

stuck hard 
again. A 
wrecker from England 
for. Cap- 
had saved 
hundred 
thirty wrecked 
sels with never a fail- 
ure. He spent thirty 
thousand dollars try- 
ing to save the **Glen- 


into deep water, 


where she 
and 


famous 


fast 


was sent 
tain 
one 


Burns 
and 


ves- 


and then 
and went jt 
recent photograph shows the 


morag,”* 
it up 
home. A 
ship has undoubtedly found her last rest- 
ing-place. left to her 
as much money had been spent in rescue 
as would build a much larger and more 
modern ship. 


gave THE **GLENMORAG "™ 


She was fate after 


When vessels become old and unable to 


weather the storms of long voyages, they 
are usually put into the coasting trade, 
where for many years longer they are kept 


ON PACIFIC SHORES. 


at work, until they become veritable float- 
ing coffins. If they carry lumber, their 
crews are reasonably safe, but when they 
are put 
it becomes a risky job, to say the least. 
Hardly a year passes without a number of 


to freighting lime, stone or coal, 


these coasters coming to grief, some dis- 
appearing so completely that not a trace is 
left behind. The old bark *‘Southern 
Chief’* was a fair example of this type of 
Had she been freighting coal, she 
would certainly have carried her crew to 
the bottom. Happily, she was carry- 
ing J lumber when go to 
pieces in a storm outside Cape 

Flattery,and although she be- 

came a water-logged wreck, 

She 
was picked up by a tug 
and hurried back to port, 
where she was relieved 

of her and 
beached, never to sail 
How 
these vessels manage to 


vessel. 


she began to 


she continued to float. 


cargo 
the seas again. 


pass inspection year 
after year is a mystery 
to the uninitiated. 
Probably it is one of 
the tricks the 
trade. 

The 


tion 


of 


situa- 
natur- 
ally recalls the terrible 
disaster of March, 
1889. The American 
lost of its 
most famous old ships, 
the ‘** Trenton’’ and the 
‘*Vandalia.’’ But the 
most extraordinary 
wreck of all the naval 


present 


in Samoa 


navy two 


vessels was that of the 

German warship ** Ad- 
ST AFTER stRANDING. ler."’ At the height 
of the gigantic came 
toward her, lifted the huge vessel and 
carried her far up on the reef, where she 
her side. Twenty of the 
were swept from the ship at the 
Probably never has power of 


storm a wave 


landed upon 
crew 
same time. 
the waves worked so strangely as among 
the little group of warships that were 
gathered together a decade ago to settle 
a political question, which at the present 
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THE “ADLER” 


writing is burning more fiercely than 
ever. 
When duties on opium were high, the 


smuggling of this drug was such a lucra- 
tive business that many boats ran the risk 
the illicit traftic 
Columbian and American 
the the 
boats caught while engaged in the traffic 
‘*Idaho.’’ She 
out on fifty thousand dollars’ bonds at the 
Race rocks, off 
dense She 


carried on 
British 
One of 


of seizure and 
between 
famous of 


ports. most 


was the steamship was 


time she was wrecked on 


Vancouver island, in a fog. 
and and after a few half- 


her, 


was old tender, 


hearted attempts to release she was 


abandoned, To everybody's surprise, she 


floated off on a high tide and went wan- 
dering aimlessly about the Strait of Fuca. 


Several small get her 


tugs attempted to 


AFTER THE HURRICANE 


AT SAMOA 

into a harbor, but found her too heavy to 
The difficulty in towing her was 
found 


tow. 


afterward made clear when it was 
that her boilers had gone through her hull 
More 
hope 


of gain, she was finally towed into shallow 


and were entangled in her anchors. 
as an act of charity than from any 


water, where she sank and where her 


timbers still remain. 


The British ship ‘*Blairmore** capsized 


in San Francisco bay, May 5, 1896, while 
lying at dock, and went to the bottom, 
carrying six men to death. <A contract 


for raising her was at once made with the 
owners. Her masts and yards were dyna- 
of the 
sealed tight and the water was pumped out 


of her hull, which brought her quickly to 


mited out mud, her hatches were 


the surface. She was pushed into shallow 








THE PARTIALLY SU 


NKEN “IDAHO. 
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WRECKERS RAISING 
water, put on an even keel and repaired 
at great expense. Eventually, she was sold 
to her present owners and is now known 
the *‘Abbie Palmer, ’’ American 
registry. The fine steamer ‘* Whitelaw, ”’ 
which so ably assisted the **Blairmore,’’ 


under 


as 


and dozens of other vessels in distress, was 
herself lost 
to Alaska. 

‘*Wrecked in port’? will tell the story 
of the ship ‘‘Kilbrannan’’ that met 
aster in January, 1896, at the entrance of 
Puget She {rom 
Callao to Port Townsend, and in running 


recently while making a trip 


dis- 


sound, was bound 


THE * BLAIRMORE.”’ 

up the Strait of Fuca encountered a hurri- 
that tore her She 
continued her way under bare masts, but 
in Point Wilson, kept too far 
in, and getting caught in the tide rip, was 
driven ashore. Had hun- 
dred feet farther on her course, she would 
have and reached a 
Her hull 
badly cut by the sharp boulders, but these 


cane sails to ribbons. 


rounding 


she gone one 


rounded § the point 


snug anchorage beyond, was 


damages were quite easily repaired for the 


time being, as she was left 
tide. 
berth 


high and dry 
She lay in this uncomfort- 
six 
tugs, giving ‘‘a long pull, 


at low 


able for over a month, when 








THE “ KILBRANNAN"’ ASHORE. 


a strong pull and a pull to- 
in 
getting her into deep water. 
Over twelve thousand dol- 
lars was spent by the un- 


gether,’’ succeeded 


derwriters upon the ship, 
and when she was sold at 
auction, brought but 
four thousand dollars. She 
put American 
registry, and is now the 
‘* Marion 


she 





was under 
handsome 
Chilcott.*’ 

The 


ship 


Klon- 
dike though 
brief, in the 
loss of a number of vessels, 


to the 
gold - fields, 
resulted 


rush 
has 


and mishaps to many more. 
Among those fortunate to 
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escape total loss after going ashore was the 
steamer ‘*Corona,’’ which had just been 
put upon the northern route to replace 
the steamship ‘‘City of Mexico,’’ sunk 
August, 1897. On the morning of Jan- 
uary 25, 1898, the ‘‘Corona’’ struck a 


reef near Lewes island. She settled deep 





into the water, her after-house being 
almost submerged, her bow being firmly 
fastened upon the reefs. Her two hun- 
dred and twenty-five passengers reached 





land and were soon picked up by a pass- 
ing vessel. The saving of the ‘*Corona’’ 
Was as remarkable as any on record, owing 
to her severe injuries and the dangerous 
waters in which she was lying. 

Divers were sent down and the largest 





holes were stopped up, after which the 
huge centrifugal pumps, capable of dis- 
charging ten thousand gallons of water per 
minute, were put in motion. These kept, 
the vessel partly cleared of water while 
she was hurried to a dry-dock for repairs. 
She was completely overhauled and _ is 





now running again, seemingly none the less 
stanch for her experience, THE *‘OREGON * HIGH AND DRY. 

The steamship ‘‘Oregon’’ likewise came It seems almost marvelous that she man- 
near leaving her bones in Alaska waters. aged to keep her equilibrium so well on a 
On February 20, 1898, she was blown sloping beach. 
ashore near Juneau by a hurricane. She There are few mariners on our North 
remained in her perilous position thirty-six Pacific coast who did not know the ‘‘old 
hours, when she floated off on a high tide steamer ‘ Beaver,’’’ as she was affectionately 


and went on her way rejoicing, after a called. Her origin was a distinguished 
providential escape from serious injury. one. Built on the Thames in the early 


eterno 
ro + 
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THE LAST OF THE HISTORIC ‘‘ BEAVER.”’ 
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days of steam navigation—1830, to be 
exact—the launch was a noted event, wit- 
nessed by King William and one hundred 
and thirty thousand of 
subjects. 

She at once proceeded to the North Pacific 


his enthusiastic 


ocean, where she ran for the Hudson Bay 
Company, in various capacities, for many 
years. 
haps, but triumphed over theim all, until 
the fatal trip in July, 1888, when she ran 
the rocks at the entrance to Vancouver 
harbor. After hanging on the rocks for 
some time, she slid off into deep water—not 


The vessel encountered many mis- 


on 


deep enough, however, to her 


o— 


preserve 


ON PACIFIC SHORES. 


been 
which 
last at- 
extreme 
The ship was worked off the 
and into deep water, but being 
without proper ballast, she capsized in the 
surf. 


Numerous 
float this 
have proved unsuccessful. 


mishap. attempts have 
all of 
The 


at 


made to vessel, 


tempt made last winter 


high tide. 


was 
beach 


There she lies to-day in a condition 
than the first. It is interest- 
the anchors and 
the endeavors to float the 
came from the _ ill-fated 
‘*Vandalia,’’ lost at Samoa. 

A most curious mishap was that which 
befell the ship ‘* Alliance’’ 


a 


much worse 
ing to note that great 


chains used in 


** Potrimpus *’ 


in the summer 








———— 








THE 
ancient timbers, for 
tore away portions of 
them mementoes 
craft, which in this 
world-wide. 

Very near to where the stately ‘*Glen- 
morag’’ met fate, and in the 
winter, 


enterprising dealers 
her hull, converting 
of 


form 


into the historic old 


are scattered 


her same 


the German bark *‘*Potrimpus,’’ 


one thousand two hundred and forty-six 
tons, from Portland, to Manza- 
nillo, encountered a heavy blow and was 
forced high tide, 
the vessel was soon cradled hard and fast 
‘in the yielding sand, upright, and quite 
uninjured by the storm that caused the 


Oregon, 


ashore. Grounding at 


**POTRIMPUS. 


of 
Portland, 
toppled over without warning and came 
down with a upon the tugboat 
‘*‘Oklahoma,’’ which had brought her in 
from 


1886. While lying at the dock at 


Oregon, minus her ballast, she 
crash 
the Columbia river bar. Strange as 
it may seem, the stanch little tug bore up 
the ship’s immense weight until measures 
could The 
tug was considerably damaged, her pilot- 
and smokestack being thoroughly 
wrecked. It took a lawsuit to determine 
which should stand the damages to the 
tug, and the decision making the ship liable 
seems to have been a thoroughly just one. 


be taken for righting her. 


house 











NEIGHBORS THE BIRDS. 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT. 


OUR 


| F you are unacquainted with your neigh- 

bors the birds, they have the advan- 
tage of you, for they know you very well 
and have you under constant surveillance. 

Who stole through your orchard in May, 
relentlessly destroying the tent-worms that 
threatened it? 

The yellow-billed cuckoo. 

Who cleared the potato-patch of its pest 
of beetles? 

A flock of rose-breasted grosbeaks. 

Who, even now, is picking the canker- 





worms from your rose-garden, taking them 
to feed its nestlings, lodged, veritably sub 
rosa, in a great bush of Madame Piantier? 
A velvet-capped chipping-sparrow. 
North America wealth of birds, 
numbering a little than a 
this number but a couple of 
hundred can be called fairly plentiful in 
the temperate parts of the United States. 
They 


birds, songless birds (those whose notes are 


has a 
less thousand 


species ; of 


may be roughly grouped as song- 


not musical), birds of prey, 


and 


highly 


vame-birds, marsh-birds water- 














birds. Few, if any, individ- 
ual birds stay in the same lo- 
cation all year, though a 


species may be repre- 
sented at all seasons. 
3irds that breed in the 
North migrate more or 

less southward at 


the approach of win- 
ter, and those that 
breed in the Middle 
and Southern 
move proportionately 
farther South. Thus 
the robins who winter 
with 


states 









us are seldom 





those who 
have nest- 
ed in the 
: nei gh bor- 
hood, but visitors. 
It is with those 
that come from the 
South in spring and 
after rearing their 
young retreat again to milder 
regions before winter, that 
you must begin your ac- 












MALE AND 
FEMALE 
BOBOLINK 


























ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK. 


You find 
the majority of the song-birds 


in this class. 
\ To match the semi-annual 


migrations comesa like change 


quaintance. will 








of plumage. This plumage 
variation is but little under- 
The males and females 
of many species are wholly unlike in color: 
brilliant coat, the fe- 
male is invariably either entirely different 
this 


stood. 


when the male has a 


or much more dull; 
for her 









secures greater 
security in nesting-time. 

The plumage 
is brightest in 
spring, the 
courting - sea- 
and in 
when 


son, 










August, the 
nesting-season 1s 
well over, the worn 
and dusty feathers 
molted for a 


BLUEBIRD 


distinctive coat, 


less 


are 
Again, in spring the 











festive feathers are re- 
newed, A striking instance of this change 
may be seen in the bobolink. In May, June 
and part of July, he is the trim black, 
white and buff troubadour of the 
meadow, but as July wanes he 





becomes by molting identi- 
cal with his mate, and 
is then the dull-brown 






voiceless reed-bird 









who is_ harried 
from marshes by 
gunners, 
After the 
August 
molting 
the majority of 
birds congregate 
in flocks,and their 
power of 
ceases or lessens. 














“ns 


~ 


song 





CHIMNEY- 
SWIFT. 
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Let me _ fully, then I will lead you in pleasant ways 
enumerate to call upon your neighwors. 
the com- Remember, when you go on your bird 
mon sum- quest, exploring the garden, 
mer birds threading the woodpath or 
that will be skirting the river where 
your neigh- ‘‘the winged swallows 











bors if you skim,’’ either take 
are camping a silent compan- 
out on the ion, who 
edge of the does not 
wood, tak- scream at 
ing walks wasps, or 





AMERICAN 


about aqui- else go 
REDSTART. 


et summer alone, un- 
resort, or hampered, an opera-glass 
spending your only weapon. Wear 
soft shoes, a dark gown 
(I assume you are a’ wo- 
man) and a small hat. 
Never carry a sun- 
shade—the birds will not 
like it. 

A comprehension of color 
is one of the primal in- 
stincts, and I have re- 
lied as much as possi- 
ble upon this in mak- 
ing the following’key, 
which, while of neces- 
sity very incomplete, will be of service: 


















BLUE JAY. 





your vacation in some 
comfortable farmhouse. 

How many 
birds can you 
identify 
now? Ten, 
or fifteen; 
the aver- 
age being stops at ten ; 
let me quadruple this 
and guide you to forty species 
that you may easily identify this 
summer. When you have 
read the descriptions care- 


SCARLET 
TANAGER,. 


BIRDS CONSPICUOUSLY RED OR ORANGE. 


American robin: Breast and belly pale red; head and tail black; wings dark brown. 
American redstart: Sides of body orange-salmon; white belly; blue-black above. 


Scarlet tanager: Rich scarlet; wings and feet black. 
Baltimore oriole: Everywhere orange-flame, except black head, throat, back and wings. 
Rose-breasted grosbeak: Rose-carmine breast; rest black; white spots on wings. 


BIRDS CONSPICUOUSLY BLUE. 


Bluebird: Azure above; wings blue, black tips; red and white breast; black bill. 
Indigo bunting: Deep blue; wings and tail brown-tinged. 
Blue jay: Lead-blue above; crested head; black collar; wings and tail bright blue. 


Belted kingfisher: Lead-blue and black above, whitish below; long crest; long bill. 


BIRDS CONSPICUOUSLY YELLOW. 


Yellow warbler: Olive-yellow above, rest golden-yellow; breast streaked with brown. 
Maryland yellow-throat: Under parts and wings yellow; belly white; olive above. 
Yellow-breasted chat: Yellow throat, breast and wing-linings; olive-green above. 


American goldfinch: Gamboge-yellow body; frontlet black; black and white wings. 
Meadow-lark: Yellow underneath; black throat crescent; general color brown above. 
BIRDS CONSPICUOUSLY BLACK OR GRAY. 


Catbird: Slate above; light gray underneath; crown and tail black. 
Bobolink: Black head, chin, tail and under parts; rump white: buff patch on neck. 
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Hairy woodpecker: 

Downy woodpecker: 
Kingbird : 
Chimney-swift: 
Cowbird : 
Red-winged blackbird : 
Purple grackle: 


BROWN OR 


W ood-thrush : 
Wilson’s thrush: 
Brown thrasher: 
House-wren : 
Flicker: 
Chipping-sparrow : 
Song-sparrow : 
Whippoorwill: 
Night-hawk: 

Long-eared owl: 
Screech-owl : 


BIRDS OF THE AIR, 
Bank-swallow: 
Barn-swallow : 


Phebe: 


Now go to the old farmhouse that I 
told you about, with the tumbledown 
fences and old orchard. Sleep in the low- 
studded room with the wide chimney, and 
dream of birds—clouds of birds. 


* OK * * 


You wake, 
is it night 
or morning? 
A rumbling 
sound like 
thunder 
startles you, 
and you 
hasten to the 
window, but 
the sky is cloudless and ablaze with the com- 
ing sunrise; a belt of mist marks the river, 
the trees are dripping and vaporously green, 
and the dew lies heavily upon the grass 
like hoar-frost. 

The noise comes again. This time being 
fully awake, you trace it to the chimney, 
from which a twig falls on the hearth. 

Looking out, you see a dusky bird with 
darting flight swoop from the housetop over 
the grass; seizing an insect without paus- 
ing, he mounts, and you lear the roaring 





BALTIMORE ORIOLE. 


BROWNISH 


CONSTANTLY 
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White stripe on back; red crescent back of head; gray beneath. 
Smaller than last species; white on wings and tail. 

Dark ash above; gray-white beneath; orange streak on poll. 

Sooty-brown bird building in chimneys. 

Iridescent black, except brown head, throat and shoulders. 

Rich blue-black; scarlet shoulders edged with yellow. 
Glossy, metallic black; long tail. 


BIRDS. 


Tawny-brown above; breast and belly white; brown spots. 
Tawny above; buff throat flecked with brown; under parts white. 
Long bird; reddish-brown above, yellowish beneath; long tail. 
Small bird; dark brown above, gray beneath; tail erect. 
Above golden-brown, black-barred; red band back of head. 
Dark chestnut poll; back orange and brown striped. 
Striped brown poll; gray and brown above; gray-striped beneath. 
Long wings; owl-like plumage, much spotted; flying at night. 
Black and rusty above; white spot on throat; white spot on brown wings. 
Long, erect ear-tufts; plumage mottled brown, ash and dark orange. 
Small; plumage grayish or rust-red mottled; tail and wings equal. 


UPON THE WING. 


Mouse-color above; brownish tail and wings; white below. 
Steel-blue back; tail deeply forked; rich buff beneath. 
Dull brown; whitish breast; erectile crest; a fly-catcher. 


in the chimney. It is the chimney-swift 
taking food to his young in their nest; his 
wings vibrating rapidly as he returns up the 
chimney cause the noise. 

On the bit of rough lawn many robins 
are hopping, making levers of their bodies 


to pry out earthworms twice their own 
length. One brilliant cock-robin flies 








to his nest in the honeysuckle under 
your window where his mate 
is raising a second brood, and 
spying you gives his alarm 
ery, ‘*Quick, quick !"" 


WHIPPOOR WILL, 
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An insect-like tremolo comes from the 
path. Looking, but failing to see any- 
thing, you take your opera-glass, and dis- 
cover a chipping-sparrow sitting motion- 
less, singing his monotonous ditty almost 
continuously. A large golden-brown bird, 
with a red band on the back of his neck, 
is walking about among the robins; as he 
flies to an old maple by the gate you see 
the white spot on his rump and the golden 
wing-lining; creeping up the tree-trunk, he 
cries harshly, ‘‘ Wick, wick, wick, wick!’ 
It is the flicker, or golden-winged wood- 
pecker, who has his nest in a hollow of the 
partly decayed tree. 

From the thicket beyond 
the fence comes a soft coo- 
ing in a minor key. Pres- 
ently a pair of mourn- 
ing doves join the party 
on the grass in their 
search for food, minc- 


ing prettily like do- 
mestic pigeons. But 


when an oriole shoots, 
like a flaming rocket, 
into the elm-branches, 
you become enthusias- 
tic, and dressing hastily, 
go into the garden. 

A small bird with a 
pert crest darts from 
the eaves of the cow- 
shed, twists, turns, 
seizes a moth and 
perches on the fence, 
balancing and 
calling, ‘‘Phe- 
bee-phebee-a!’’ 
It is the phoebe, an expert fly- 
catcher, whose ancestors have nested 
under the shed time out of mind. 
From the same shed darts a trim 
little house-wren (an old tomato-caa 
holds its brood). 

Bluebirds are carrying straws for a new 
nest into a little box on the fence-post 
(they raise several broods and shift their 
quarters for each one). Their notes are 
purling and pretty, but after May you do 
not hear the full vigor of their song. 

Presently you sit on the pasture bars 
and ponder; from above your head comes 
a tranquil, spiritual song—bell, flute, harp, 
in combination; you peer up cautiously 
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through the branches and see the speckled 
breast and swelling throat of a wood- 
thrush, and you listen spellbound until a 
bell reminds you that you have had no 
breakfast. 

Lounge and read in the garden after 


this, until the shadow’s disappearance 
altogether from the battered sun-dial 
marks noon. 


A pair of sharp-winged, fork-tailed 
birds dart through the hayloft win. 
dow uttering a sweet, rippling twit- 
ter. They are barn-swallows, and 
their clay nest is just inside. 

The overladen rose-bushes 
are dropping their petals; a 
burst of song comes from 
them, and you throw your- 
self into the canvas hammock to 


































listen. The music takes syllables: 
‘*Prut: prut: coquillicot: hey 
coquillicot: hey victory!’’ The 


singer starts up at sight 
of you, comes close and 
cyes you tauntingly, flies 
to a syringa, calling, 
‘*Zeay, zeay!’’ and disap 
pears, proving himself every 
inch a catbird. 

You also note a flock of 
humming-birds hovering 
about the roses, but you are 
puzzled because the majority 
have no ruby patch upon thc 
throat. They are the fe- 
males and the young of the 
season, who are 
clad in gray and 
metallic greens 
only; perhaps 
some lucky day 
you may find 
one of their tiny 





GOLDFINCH, YEL- 
LOW WARBLER AND MARY- 
LAND YELLOW-THROAT. 


lichen nests saddled on a mossy branch. 

Look at that muscular brown bird who 
is scratching where old leaves lie huddled. 
What grace of motion and keenness of eye 
he has as he ruffles his feathers, twitches 
his tail and hops with long leaps. He is 
the brown thrasher, and his song, heard 
from a tree-top, is the climax of bravura 
bird-music. 


A lisping song in the thimbleberry 
bushes between the garden and orchard 


attracts you, but you must use your glass 
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in order to 
discover 
that 
comes from 
a rather slender, green- 
ish-blue bird, with a 
blunt, sparrow-like bill. 
It is the indigo bunt- 
ing, who nested in the 
briers this season close 
to the  black-masked 
Maryland yellow-throat calling, 
‘*Follow me, follow me, follow me!’ 
Another bright-hued bird, the yellow 
warbler, is making excursions between two 
ragged apple-trees, tasting various insects 
his approval by singing, 


1t niGHT-HAWK. 





who is 


marking 


‘*Sweet, 


and 


sweet, sweet, sweet, sweeter!’’ 
Try to find his nest; it is a pretty shallow 
cup composed of milkweed, silk, fern- 
wood and cobwebs. < 
Presently a song-sparrow gives the pre- 


lude to his varied song. ‘‘Maids, maids, 


maids, hang on your tea-kettle-ettle- 
ettle!’? is one of Thoreau’s interpreta- 


the notes. You discern the little 
striped fellow in some alder-bushes, sing- 


tions of 


ing away for dear life. 

Before the sun is too high, strolling 
through the orchard, stand on the shady 
look into the meadow, not the 
uncut timothy field, but the lowland by the 
brook, where the cows have kept the grass 
short. You are doubtless surprised to see 
a number of large birds walking uncere- 
moniously among the cattle. With your 
glass you will easily identify four species— 
the purple grackle, or common crow-black- 
his metallic coat; the redwing 
with red and gold shoulders, who calls 
‘‘Okalee!’’ as he flies back to his marshy 
home; the vagabond cowbird, who lays his 
in any nest and gives only a clucking 
note as he follows the grazing cattle to 
feed upon the insects they dislodge, and, 
lastly, the splendid meadow-lark, with his 


edge and 


bird, with 


ece 


S- 
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yellow breast and jet 
throat crescent, who 
proclaims ‘‘Spring 0’ 
the year!’’? even when 
spring is long past. 

The impetuous gray 


kingbird, with white- 
banded tail, sits mo- 


tionless on the rough fence-rail, 
then cries, ‘‘Kyrie, Kyrie!’’ and 
sails into the air for an insect and 
returns to his original perch. 

A group of cheery yellow American 
goldfinches, or thistle-birds, are singing, 
and feeding on sprays of seeding grass. 
Their black caps give them a very knowing 
look. They nest late and are only now 
house-hunting, and this is greatly to our 
advantage, for they will be the longer our 
neighbors. How they warble, whistle and 
call, like veritable canaries, to whom they 
are cousins. 

Hark! What was that flying from the 
timothy? A bird or only a strain of music? 
A bird, a bobolink, soaring and singing, 
then settling in the grass again as lightly 
as a shadow. His song season is brief, but 
he will win your affection, for he is a 
magician, and has bewitched all our poets 
and lured the most sedate prose-writers 
to unconscious rhythm. 

So you dream the morning away listen- 
ing, wondering; a redstart, in color like 
a tiny oriole, slips through the branches; 
but the bird-music during the last hour 
has been growing less and less until one 
persistent voice alone continues, 
exhorting, preaching and chid- 
ing-—that of the red-eyed vireo, 


CATBIRD 
the bird that Wilson Flagg 
calls the preacher from his 
oratory, for he sings alike 
morning, noon and after- 
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noon, cheerfully 
persistent. His 
nest is a pretty 
pensile affair 
which you will 
surely find 









SCREECH-OWLS. 





among the apple 
boughs. 

Come up the lane that finally dwindles 
into the woodpath. Listen to that mock- 
ing whistle—. chat is hiding in the way- 
side bushes. He is a rogue indeed, who 
will lure you into every possible tangle and 
tell you the most plausible fibs. 

The showy bluebird with the pointed 
crest, who is flying ahead pursued by two 
irate robins, is a jay; he has been stealing 
eggs. ‘‘Jay, jay, jay!’’ he screams, as if 
the sound of his name might avert a prob- 
able thrashing. The night-hawks are 
already foraging (they are not true hawks 
but harmless fly-catchers), and you may 
easily distinguish them by their long, 
white-spotted wings and bat-like flight. 

Their cry is ‘*Skirk, skirk!’’ and the 
booming sound their wings make can be 
heard almost any summer evening. 

Their cousins, the whippoorwills, are not 
yet abroad. In fact, you will very seldom 
see them, and must learn to know them by 
their cry of ‘*Whip-poor-will!’’ which is 
usually given five successive times. 

A scarlet tanager flashes like a danger- 
signal into the deep woods, for much per- 
secution has made all his tribe very shy. 
The mellow, robin-like song of the rose- 
breasted grosbeak comes from a clearing— 
do not search for him will 


now, you 
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discover him more easily in the orchard. 

This wood is the haunt of woodpeckers 
and owls, great and small. The long-eared 
owl spends his days here, and the little 
screech-owl nests in that grizzly sycamore. 
Here, by the first pond, a kingfisher sits on 
a dead branch, his reflection peering back 
at him from the Splash! he has 
caught a small fish, and hastily swallows it, 
making many contortions in the process. 
I{is home is tunneled in the loamy river- 
bank near the holes of a colony of bank- 
now circling about the 


5 


water. 


swallows, who are 
water where the gnats swarm. 

I must lead you farther yet, to where 
the veeries have their haunt the 
waterfall. You may often have heard the 
song of one from the trees in river woods 
and yet never have known the singer by 
I call him the echo thrush. Hark! 
like a 
with a 
thrice 


above 


name. 
the first 
zither struck, 
rolling touch, 
string 
third 
bird 
ten, a score. 













note, 


and 
below. 


on one 
twice a 
Another 
in, then 


The sun has gone, the 


chimes 


afterglow 
everything, still they 
sing; it dark 
and the whippoorwills 
call, yet the song 


transfigures 
ZTOws 


con- 
tinues. 


LONG-EARED OWL, 
* * * a 
You sit a long time by 
the dark, watching the caprices of the fire- 
flies. 
that your horizon has broadened, you 


your window in 


A new vista lies before you, you feel 


“love not man the less, but Nature more.’ 


You resolve not 
naming these few summer birds, that are, 


compared with the number you may know, 


to stop with merely 


but as stray petals from the rose of a hun- 


dred 


leaves. 
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THE WOMAN OF TO-DAY 
AND OF ‘TO-MORROW. 


3y HARRY THURSTON PECK. 


(Nore sy THE Eprror.—Professor Peck and Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson may 
be regarded as occupying positions at opposite poles with reference to almost the entire 


subject of woman—her early training, higher education, sphere of usefulness and general 


development. 


Believing that it would be of interest to have the subject discussed from 


both standpoints, the editor of Tuk CosmopoLiTaN here presents Professor Peck’s paper, 
to be followed in the July number by that of Mrs. Stetson. | 


HE keynote of the present age is dis- 
content. This has been said of other 
ages, but in other ages either discontent 


has been localized or else its origin and 


meaning have been different. In every 
century some nation as a nation has been 
restless under conditions that for the 
time pressed heavily upon its people, 
and the discontent erelong developed 
into action and worked its way out 
through some wide-spread movement 
that gave ultimate relief. This was so 
in England under the Stuarts, and it 
was so in France at the close of the 
last century when feudalism, grown in- 
solent and conscienceless, laid the last 
straw of oppression upon the back of 
an anguished people; but in these and 
in all other instances that history can 


show, the discontent was a restricted one, 
a definite one, and it had its origin pri- 
marily in political conditions. 

Far different is the case to-day. No 
nation at the present time forth 
alone as one that more than all the rest is 


stands 


suffering from a restless resentment against 
specific wrongs; but rather among every 
people there are seen the symptoms of a 
strange and vague uneasiness, a spirit of 


unformulated dissatisfaction, a yearning 
after something different, an unhappy, 
sullen half-fierce desire to break 


with the traditions of the past, to cut 


and 


away from what is old, to trample all 
tradition under foot, to run risks and 
to make experiments. The discontent of 
to-day is, in fact, a world-wide discon- 
tent; for the world is’ suffering from 
a sickness that defies a definite diag- 
nosis. Political conditions, indeed, are 


quite inadequate as an explanation, for 


these were never half so favorable as 
now nor was the outlook ever half so 
bright. There exists no longer in any 


country the irresponsible tyranny and dis- 
regard of human rights that marked so 
many epochs of the past, and even where 
there still is found the theory of abso- 
lutism and autocracy, this is so modified 
in practice as to make it evident that at 
no distant time the democratic ideal will 
everywhere at last prevail. The world, 
indeed, is growing freer every day. The 
individual counts for more. The political 
unit is with every year more to be found 
in the individual man, and the individual 
man counts more and more as a factor in 
and law. 


the problems of government 
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Democracy, to be sure, as such and in the 
old sense of the word, may not be destined 
to represent the final expression of political 
wisdom, for there is seen to-day a distinct 
reaction against a particularized democracy 
and a corresponding movement toward the 
centralization of power. Yet this fact does 
not imply a reversion to the monarch- 
ical idea as that idea was understood 
a century ago. Divine right, as a funda- 
mental principle of government, is dead, 
and even if the centralizing tendency 
shall continue, it will not bring us back 
to the goal of absolutism and of irresponsi- 
ble rule, but it is much more likely that 
the principle of universal suffrage and of 
equal right will find its expression in a 
form of government where one man will be 
supreme, but where his tenure of office 
will be dependent upon the will of the 
majority and will be limited to a fixed 
period of time. 

The discontent that permeates mankind 
to-day is not, then, primarily political, for 
were it so, it would be far from universal. 
Its mutterings might come from Russia, or 
from Spain, or from misgoverned Italy, or 
from all of these together, and they would 
signify but little. They would be tempo- 
rary; they would be definite; they would 
be indicative of specific changes in the 
future. They would concern the artificial 
framework of single states; they would 
not tell of something that strikes its roots 
deep down beneath the surface into the 
universal consciousness of civilized man- 
kind; and they would not find responsive 
echoes in the freest and most enlightened 
as well as in the most oppressed and 
ignorant of nations. Yet, as it is, the 
entire Western world is ill with a strange 
complaint whose symptoms are perceptible 
on every yet of which the funda- 
mental causes are almost impossible of 
discovery and of analysis. It is very 
likely that mankind is suffering from its 
own success. Just as an individual who 
has made an ample fortune which sets him 
free from monetary cares, whose home-life 
is unruffled and serene, and who has health 
and friends and leisure, will none the less, 
and simply because he has secured all this, 
be smitten with a sort of Weltschmerz, so 
collective man to-day, having 
political freedom or the promise of it, and 


side, 


secured 
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having worked his way to a civilization 
that gives a hundred times more oppor- 
tunity than was possible at any other 
period of history, is cursed with a vague 
disquietude, a discontent with everything 
that is, a yearning for the unknown and 
the unattainable. 

Now discontent is in itself a perfectly 
inevitable thing. Without discontent, 
mankind would still be eating acorns and 
grubbing roots for its subsistence in the 
dank glades of the unbroken forest. _Dis- 
content means evolution, progress. But 
it must then be a discontent that spon- 
taneously arises and that springs from a 
perception of what may be and of what 
as yet is not. In other words, it must be 
an intelligent, well-directed, creative dis- 
content; and in order to effect anything 
save unhappiness, it must exist in minds 
that are themselves intelligent, well-dis- 
ciplined and creative. The difference 
between intelligent and _ unintelligent 
discontent is the difference between a 
strong man arming himself for the slaying 
of an oppressor, and the querulous whim- 
pering of a child who is crying for the 
moon. But in these days much of the 
discontent which pervades the world is not 
intelligent, in that, as a rule, it cannot 
a rational explanation of its own 
existence. It is simply a sort of cult. 
Moreover, it is artificially propagated and 
disseminated, so that it exists in minds 
that can disclose for it no valid reason, and 
it is social rather than political. Never in 
the history of the race did life offer to the 
average man so much that is agreeable and 
healthful. Never were its good things so 
easy of access; never was the path of op- 
portunity so widely opened; and never 
could shrewdness and energy and _ talent, 
when combined, compel so swift a recog- 
nition. 

None the less, however, as has 
been said, throughout the masses 
men and women who constitute the 


give 


already 
of the 
peoples 
of the Western world there runs a curious 
tremor of dissatisfaction. They are stirred 
by aspirations after something which. they 
cannot accurately analyze. They object 
to the existing order, and long for what 
is new and hitherto untried. This feeling 
assumes various forms and it is found in 
A special set of conditions 


various places. 
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will produce a set of special manifestations, 
but they are all at bottom symptomatic of 
just one thing—a distaste for that which 
is and a desire for that which is not. 
Thus in Russia we find the anarchist, in 
Germany and France the socialist, and in 
America the economic experimentalist, all 
preaching against that environment which 
was the slow creation of the past. Men 
have an odd unformulated feeling that 
something could be done for them by some- 
body which has not as yet been done. 
Sometimes they look to government to 
make them happy, and sometimes they cry 
out for changes in the social order, or for 
a reversal of the economic teachings of the 
past; but whatever they may ask, they all 
agree most curiously in their belief that 
there is somewhere to be found a key to 
happiness which has not yet been dis- 
covered, but which when they have got it 
in their grasp will open wide the door to 
absolute beatitude. A part of this un- 
easiness is due to the general spread of an 
imperfect education—the crude _half- 
education which, when coupled with a 
limited intelligence, unsettles all stability, 
dethrones contentment and fills the mind 
with aspirations that are quite impossible 
of actual attainment. Just as the ignorant 
man who has learned to read but who has 
never learned to think, takes down his 
Bible and from his imperfect understanding 
of a few disjointed texts constructs a new 
religious creed, so to-day does the almost 
equally undisciplined reformer read a few 
scattering tracts, and dabble in the chap- 
ters of some popular treatise on sociology, 





and then rush off with a conceited notion 
that all the teachings of human history can 
be easily reversed, that man can cast aside 
at will the limitations that have hedged 
about the race since its creation, and that 
society at large can straightway be turned 
into a social and economic paradise by the 
application of some simple formula. This 
sort of thing is popular just now. The 
politicians pander to it; weak-minded, 
sentimental clergymen babbie sermons that 
encourage it; and peripatetic lecturers 
promote its propaganda everywhere. 

Now, so far as all this undefined and 
unintelligent discontent relates to eco- 
nomics and to social science in the larger 
sense, it does not greatly matter in a 
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democratic age. Democracies, like chil- 
dren, must always play the fool in order to 
acquire wisdom. They can afford to do 
so; and though the cost of wisdom so ac- 
quired is excessive, it involves, in the long 
run, no great amount of harm. A French 
community like that of Roubaix will 
perhaps be stung by the socialistic gadfly, 
and it will for a few years engage in the 
experiment of socialism carried to its log- 
ical extreme. Its finances will at last be 
seriously shattered, its prosperity will be 
temporarily obscured, and after the exper- 
iment has proved a failure, the people will 
retrace their steps and gradually seek again 
more sober ways. The harm done will be 
but temporary, and it will bear most hardly 
upon the community as a whole, rather 
than upon the private individual; so that 
in the end no vital interests are seriously 
injured, and the experiment will be a 
useful object-lesson for all those who have 
witnessed it. 

There is, however, just one phase of this 
pervasive discontent that is more serious, 
since it affects not only the community at 
large, but the family and the home as 
well, and, therefore, the happiness of the 
individual man and woman. This is the 
discontent which has for its excuse the 
position which is held by woman in the 
existing scheme of things. The place she 
occupies in the social system is so vitally 
important, and any change in it is fraught 
with such momentous consequences to 
every individual and even to the human 
race at large, as to render any plan to 
change it a matter of profound concern to 
all. The subject, therefore, ought to have 
a careful exposition, and it may be well to 
summarize just what is said by those who 
are responsible for the attempt to alter 
radically the social and economical relations 
of women to the modern world, and to 
bring about a state of things that shall be 
fundamentally quite different from that 
which now prevails. 

It is heid, in the first place, that the 
position of woman to-day is economically 
absurd, because woman is not economically 
independent. If one regards her as being 
supported by the male, then, of course, 
she is dependent, and she ought not to be 
dependent, because there is no abstract 
reason why she should not stand upon an 
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equal footing with her male associate. Or 
if it be said that she is supported by man 
in return for the service which she renders 
him in a domestic way and because she 
discharges the necessary functions of 
maternity, then it must be admitted that 
her economic reward is not arranged upon 
a scientific basis, because the same duties 
and the discharge of the same functions 
are not compensated alike in different 
spheres of life. The wife of the day- 
laborer, for instance, has much more diffi- 
cult duties to perform than the wife of 
the wealthy banker, yet what she receives 
as the equivalent of what she gives is 
vastly less. Woman, therefore, has been 
restricted to a position which is wholly 
primitive. As Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson, for example, puts it: ‘‘We have 
kept half humanity tied to the starting- 
post while the other half ran. We have 
trained and bred one kind of qualities into 
one-half of the species and another kind 
into the other half.’’ Everything has been 
done to make men brave, to make them 
socially valuable, and strong and intellect- 
ually creative. On the other hand, it is 
that women been trained in 
way to be cowards 
develop in themselves only the 
qualities of personal usefulness. We have 
exaggerated the sex-relation and have 
arranged a place for woman based entirely 
upon it. Her physical activities have been 
restricted and her power to think and to 
judge for herself has been dwarfed. 
Throughout all the centuries she has never 
had the moral freedom that would come to 
her from being mistress of her own actions 
and from learning through the observation 


have 
moral 


said 
every and to 


lesser 


of actual consequences what is right and 


what is wrong. The result is that woman 
has been kept, in the first place, entirely 
dependent upon man, while her power of 
choosing the right man has Been limited by 
convention. She is condemned to a re- 
stricted life without much freedom of as- 
sociation; sentiment and emotion have been 
abnormally developed in her; and_ her 
whole existence centers around those func- 
tions which have to do either directly or 
collaterally with the sex-relation. She is 
not allowed to grow both intellectually and 
morally as man has done. At the best, 
she is a plaything, and at the worst she is 
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a drudge. Man goes out and works with 
other men. His mind is continually 
sharpened and developed by contact and 
by contest. He has made for himself a 
larger life than woman more 
healthful life, therefore, and one that is as 
the life of woman ought to be. Woman, 
on the other hand, forced into the re- 
stricted sphere of what is in most cases 
little better than domestic service, is nar- 
rowed mentally and spiritually. As Mrs. 
Stetson has expressed it with sardonic 
bitterness in her verse, while woman may 
be queen where man is king, she is queen 
only of ‘ta cook-stove throne.’’ Her life 
is largely the life of a domestic servant. 
She pines away in loneliness and she lives 
in perpetual dependence upon another. 

This condition of affairs, it is asserted, 
being quite unnatural, being fraught with 
evil to the race, and being contrary to 
social duty in its highest sense, is bound 
at last to be gradually modified and then 
ultimately transformed. It is said that 
the period of woman’s economic depend- 
ence is drawing to a close because such 


knows—a 


racial usefulness as it once possessed has 
reached its end. To-day, we are supposed 
to have arrived at a stage of human evolu- 
tion where the social ties are beginning to 
strain against the sex-ties which have been 
so long the only that men have 
recognized. Both and woman are 
beginning to feel the sense of social need 
and social duty, and these give birth to 
impulses that are far more powerful than 


ones 
men 


the instinct which takes its origin in sex. 
It is not, then, because books are written 
that this change is coming; it is rather 
because the change is coming that books 
are written. There is discerned by some 
a close relation the so-called 
‘‘Woman movement’’ and the so-called 
*; for both of these are 
really social, and both of them are said, 
in fact, to be but different phases of the 
same phenomenon. The question is one 
which involves all human and 
the agitation of it implies simply an 
increase of the social consciousness. Some 
trace this to the growth of individualism, 
and they regard the discontent of woman 
as being quite identical in principle with 
the discontent of all of those who labor; 
for economically it that woman 


between 


‘*Labor movement’ 


interests, 


is said 

















represents the lowest grade of unskilled 
labor. The woman movement, then, is 
based upon the deep and conscious sympa- 
thy which women feel for one another— 
upon the recognition of a common evil 
and the longing for a common good. In 
this respect again, the labor movement is 
entirely similar, because to-day the indi- 
vidual laborer, having got beyond the 
stolid stage and having acquired a keener 
personal consciousness, has reached a wider 
social consciousness as well, that is begin- 
ning to demand a radical and fundamental 
alteration of environment. 

What is asked for woman in the future, 
then, is less of what is called ‘‘domestic 
life’? and more of the external life which 
men possess, with a broader experience, 
and in her emotional nature a substitution 
of friendship in the place of love, a blunting 
of the thought of sex, the privilege of 
working for herself in perfect independence 
of the male, and a manner of living that 
shall do away with the omnipresent con- 
sciousness of man as man and of woman as 
woman. Even to the duties of maternity 
it is held that women should not be tied 
too closely down. Women see too much 
of their own children, and this is wrong. 
Hereafter, the child must be sent out to 
find companionship and training beyond 
the limits of the home, and its mother 
must be to it less a mother than the first 
among its friends. 

The expected ‘result to be derived from 
this change is declared to be such a trans- 
formation in woman's nature as will make 
her essentially what man is now, minus 
his selfishness, his greed, his inclination to 


cruelty, to pride, and to _ tyrannical 
domination. As the apostle of this doc- 
trine puts it: ‘*Where our progress 
hitherto has been warped and _ hindered 


by the retarding influence of surviving 
rudimentary forces, it will flow on smoothly 
and rapidly when both men and women 
stand equal in their ecunomic relations. 
When the mother of the race is free we 
shall have a better world by the easy right 
of birth and by the calm, slow, friendly 
forces of social evolution.’’ 

All this is very interesting, and deserves 
It comes home to 
every human being, and it touches upon 
some of the most vital principles which 


a serious consideration. 
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relations that have 
undisturbed between the 
civilized man and the civilized woman. 
It has a certain superficial plausibility 
about it, and its chief defect is simply 
this: that it rests upon a totally false 
conception both of woman’s nature and of 
man’s, and also of the broad facts which 
stand out with startling clearness upon 
every page of human history. 

Perhaps in the first place, it might be 
just as well to say a word in behalf of 
man. Man in these days seems to be very 
largely ignored by the fluent women who 
have set before themselves the simple task 
of revolutionizing human society by means 
of several courses of popular lectures, a 
book or two of essays, and a volume of 
vehement verse. To listen to what they 
write and say, one would suppose that 
man was a of accident, a 
quantité négligeable, something to be set 
aside at pleasure, or at any rate, to be 
fitted in as an afterthought as soon as 
women shall have made up their minds 
as to just what sort of a world it is they 
really want. Perhaps men are themselves 
a little bit to blame for allowing the 
philosophical women to hold such views 
as these. The average man is going on 
about the work of the world with plenty 
to occupy his thoughts and energies, and 
he has not yet made up his mind to take 
quite seriously the nascent clamor which is 
beginning to assail his ears. Then again, 
in recent times, and especially in our own 
country, men carried conventional 
deference toward women to a rather dan- 
gerous extreme. The same courtesy and 
consideration which they show the sex in 
the daily intercourse of life, they have also 
shown upon the platform and in public 
discussion; and just as excessive deference 
carried to the point of unreason has made 
the modern woman in the social sphere 
intolerably selfish, inconsiderate and thank- 
less, so in the field of speculation it. has 


underlie the historic 
hitherto existed 


sort cosmic 


have 


encouraged her to rant and brawl and 
make herself offensive in pretty nearly 
every way that ingenuity can discover. 


Finally, there are always a certain number 
of meek and spineless men who are willing 
to be paraded upon the public platforms 
where these women hold their pow-wows, 
and to add their testimony as to the general 
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atrocity of the present social system and 
the general perfection of the system which 
is set forth by the ‘‘lady lecturers.’’ 

But things have gone so far of late that 
some one ought to have the courage to 
come out and speak the honest truth. We 
hear so much about the rights of woman, 
that just for the sake of variety it ought 
not to be displeasing to hear a little some- 
thing said about the rights of man. When 
one comes down to the plain facts of hu- 
man life on its serious side, it is man who 
is the finest and the noblest and the most 
godlike figure in the world wherein we 
live. The earth, indeed, has been given 
to him. It is hisown. He is its master, 
and in him there are found implanted all 
those qualities and attributes that have 
made his mastery unquestioned in the past 
and that will keep it indestructible in the 
future. He has the physical power to 
work his will, and this alone is a lasting 
badge of his superiority; while he has also 
the moral traits that are fitted to direct 
and exercise this physical power in the 
best and most efficient way for the welfare 
of the world. It is he, and not woman, 


who throughout the centuries has battled 


with the forces of nature and has subdued 
them to his will; it is he who has swept 
away the jungle and the forest, who has 
made the desert blossom like a rose, who 
has reared great cities and created states 
and founded empires, who has called com- 
merce into being, and fiecked the ocean 
with his fleets, who has girdled the earth 
with the cincture of civilization, who has 
united humanity into one great brother- 
hood, and who has established law 
and evolved the sciences that enshrine 
the True, and the arts that glorify the 
Beautiful. It is man and not woman in 
whom are born the instinct of even-handed 
justice, the love of unsullied truth, the 
capacity for large-minded generosity and 
for civic self-devotion. The world to-day, 
in fact, is just what man has made it, and 
the world as it shall be a thousand years 
from now must what man shall then 
elect to make it. On every side defects 
and imperfections and makeshifts and in- 
congruities are visible, and these must be 
rectified and changed or gradually elimi- 
nated; but the foundations of society have 
been so securely laid and the great frame- 
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work of it all has been built so strong and 
with so perfect an adaptation of means to 
ends that we can think of both of them 
only as destined to endure forever. 

The place of woman in this world of 
ours has also been marked out for her by 
man, and he has so marked it out for her 
with a perfect knowledge, in the first 
place, of his own necessities, and in the 
second place, of her nature, her endow- 
ments and her limitations. In that place 
she is bound to stay because for him and, 
it may be added, because for her as well, 
it is wholly best that she should do so. 
To say this is to speak quite frankly, and 
there is no reason why the painful frank- 
ness of the philosophical woman should not 
be met with equal frankness by the man 
who answers her. Plain speech and the 
assertion of a fundamental truth may serve 
at least one most important purpose. 
They free the mind at once from specu- 
lative theory, from quibbling and from 
casuistry, and they go with swiftness and 
directness to the heart of the whole issue. 
They may be brutal, but they are whole- 
some none the less—an admirable antidote 
to the neurotic caterwaulings of feminine 
hysteria. 

Consider for a single moment the real 
meaning of the social order as it now 
exists. If woman has it in herself to 
do the work of man, to rival him in the 
great task which now for unnumbered 
centuries he has been fearlessly performing, 
why has she never shown the evidence of 
that capacity? She started even in the 
race of life in the days when man and 
unfettered and unhin- 
dered, since both alike were savages in a 
thinly peopled world. What made the 
woman, from the very earliest times, not so 
much the fellow-worker and the competitor 
of the man, as his companion, his encour- 
agement, his consolation, the sharer of his 
home, the mother of his children? Why 
from the outset did she not live her life 
apart from him and treat with him on 
equal terms, giving him only what she 
chose, and keeping from him all that 
would preserve her from the need of blend- 
ing her existence into his? Why has she 
always not merely endured, but even 
chosen, to be his mate and not his rival, 
to glory in her self-effacement, to love the 
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happiness that he has given her and 
because he gave it to her, to lean upon 
him, and to find her deepest joy, her most 
perfect rest and her supreme contentment 
by his side and ‘not apart from him? If, 
as the reformers seem to think, there is no 
fundamental difference in the needs and 
the capacities of men and women, and if, 
as must have been the case, both men and 
women began the evolution of their history 
with equal opportunities save in so far as 
nature herself endowed them differently, 
why, after a thousand centuries, do men 
and women still hold the same relation to 
each other which they held in the days 
when the world itself was young? Is it 
not because this one relation is the only 
one that satisfies the real needs of both and 
that is, therefore, by its continuous exist- 
ence the demonstration of an imperishable 
truth? 

As a matter of fact, in a broad way, man- 
kind even in its primitive years may be 
said to have worked out in a crude but 
none the less efficient manner every one of 
the bssal principles that underlie the 
structure of our civilized existence. These 
principles have been since that time de- 
veloped further, they have been modified 
in small details, but not one of them has 
been utterly supplanted. Practically every- 
thing that is important in the modern 
world finds at least its germ in the most 
In those times we find 
individuals collecting into families, and 
the families into clans, and thereby 
forming the embryonic state. The heredi- 
tary chief of the tribe foreshadows the later 
king, the elective chief presides over the 
archetype of the later republic, and all the 
essential principles of the common law 
which lie at the base of every modern code 
are foreshadowed in the fundamental 
axioms of justice and equity that for 
centuries were transmitted orally from one 
generation to another in the days when 
written law was still unknown. And the 
same thing is quite as true of social custom 
and domestic usage. In the early ages of 
the world the homeless man, roaming the 
jungles of the forest, perceived the savage 
woman; and, overcome by his desire, he 
pursued her and carried her away; and she 
accepted his control and they made their 
home together; and in this rude way and 


primitive times. 


by their recognition of the tie between 
them they began the history of human 
marriage. This rough wooing, this crude 
beginning of the family, may seem very 
shocking to the woman of to-day who 
wishes to subordinate the emotions and 
divide the headship of the home; but we 
may be sure that the prehistoric woman 
did not find it so; and under other forms 
and guises the world still follows early 
precedent; for all wooing still remains in 
reality a strenuous pursuit, and it is force 
and determination still that gives success. 
Perhaps it may be said that one difference 
is to be found in the fact that to-day, 
though the woman is still pursued, she has 
a choice as to whether or not she shall be 
captured. But this, I fancy, must also 
have been true in earlier times as well. 
When the prehistoric woman saw _ the 
prehistoric man observing her at a dis- 


tance, and when she saw him starting in 
pursuit and she began to flee from him, it 
is likely that her speed was regulated more 


or less by her personal impression of her 
pursuer, and that from some particular 
prehistoric man she ran with just a little 
less celerity than from the rest, and that if 
she concealed herself among the jungles to 
escape him, she sometimes did it after the 
fashion of the coy (but not too coy) Galatea 
of whom Vergil wrote: 


‘* Malo me Galatea petit, lasciva puella, 
Et fugit ad salices et se cupit aute videri.” 


And indeed, this sort of wooing, the 
wooing which the Sabine women met at 
the hands of the followers of Romulus, 
appeals to something in a woman's nature 
that a hundred centuries have not obliter- 
ated, any more than they have blotted out 
the likeness, in their true essentials, of the 
early marriage and the early home to the 
marriage and the home that men still hold 
to be the best—the marriage which in its 
last analysis rests upon the love of man for 
woman, and the home that stands to the 
man for true companionship and to the 
woman for possession and protection. We 
have since those days surrounded marriage 
with religious sanctions and religious cere- 
monials, with legal guarantees and with a 
myriad refinements and traditional observ- 
ances, but we have not modified nor shall we 
ever modify the underlying meaning of it all. 
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The truth is that this attempt to explain 
the home upon a scientific and economic 
basis is entirely absurd. It is like trying 
to find a chemical basis for a mother’s grief 
at the loss of her child. There are all sorts 
of men and women in this world and they 
contract all sorts of marriages; but ina 
veneral way, when a normal woman makes 
up her mind to marry any man, what is it 
to be supposed that she has in her thoughts? 
Is she speculating as to whether his pro- 
tection and support of her are scientifically 
an equivalent for the service which she is 
to render him in a domestic way, and 
whether her economic reward is accurately 
adjusted to the conditions under which she 
is going to live? Does she go over several 
tables of statistics to see what ought to be 
the proper ratio between the average 
approximate expenses of the wife of a 
bricklayer and the wife of a clergyman, 
with a glance at other tables to discover 
the scientific relation of her husband’s 
probable income to their domestic expenses 
on the one hand and to her pin-money on 
the other? A woman who would be capable 
of doing this would not very readily find a 


man who was capable of proposing for her 


hand. No; but when a woman marries a 
man, the presumption is that she does so 
because she loves him and trusts him and 
because her whole happiness lies in being 
with him and because she thinks that his 
happiness also lies in her; and just because 
she loves and trusts him, she is willing 
with him to face the uncertainties of life, 
to share them by his side, to make his joys 
hers and his sorrows also hers, and to find, 
perhaps, the most exquisite delight of all in 
the thought of her very dependence upon 
him, and in her pride at looking to his 
strength as a shelter for her weakness, and 
because in return she can give him not what 
Mrs. Stetson calls ‘‘domestic service,’’ or 
‘the lowest grade of unskilled labor,’’ 
but infinite sympathy, and the tenderest 
affection. This may not be very scientific, 
from the point of view of the person who 
reduces all the facts of life to figures and 
to formulas; but it is the way that things 
go in this delightfully illogical world of 
ours. It is true enough that woman is 
often disappointed, and that her life after 
a little while may prove to a life of 
care and toil and perpetual anxiety. But 


be 
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so is man, too, often disappointed, and so 
is his life often one filled full of disillus 
sions. These women writers have a deal 
to say about the brutal man and the 
unloving man, the slothful man and the 
man who is dissolute and heartless; but 
why not say a little about the peevish 
woman, the extravagant woman, the selfish 
woman, the domestic slut, and the woman 
who is faithless and forgetful of her duty? 
And when the element of disappointment 
has been eliminated from some other 
spheres of human life, perhaps we may 
concede that there is some way also of get- 
ting rid of it in marriage. 

Marriage is a very imperfect institution, 
because it is from one point of view a human 
institution, and because it is entered into 
by exceedingly imperfect human beings; 
but no one has suggested any form of 
union that is better, and this much, at 
least, it is quite safe to say for it: it gives 
man and to the woman whom it 
unites, every possible motive for attaining 
happiness through each other. It gives 
them an identity of interest, it binds them 
by the thousand little intimacies of daily 
life which become the habits of a lifetime, 
and which are so powerful a bond of union, 
that at last, as a modern writer has ob- 
served, the relationship between the two 
is just as close as though they were of the 
same blood and of the same kin. To give 
to woman economic independence is to that 
extent to separate her interests from her 
husband’s, to make her life a thing apart 
from his, to breed, perhaps, mistrust and 
jealousy, and to make a separation easier 
to think of and to endure. With all its 
imperfections, marriage as it is now under- 
stood has, at any rate, been found to work. 
It has held human society together for 
many thousand years. It has renewed the 
race with every generation and has kept it 
sound and vigorous. And does it really 
involve injustice to the woman who enters 
into it? Does she suffer from restrictions 
and from limitations that press more heavily 
upon her than her mate? Is she 
really a victim to man’s indifference and 
arrogance and selfishness? 

The fact is that when Mrs. Stetson 
and her followers set out to draw for 
us the typical home as they profess to 
it at the present time, 
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jure up a composite of contradictory 
conditions such as are not actually found 
in life. They set before us a fancy sketch, 
an unreal, Wiertz-like product of a morbid 
imagination, rather than a photograph. 
They blend together things that no one 
ever saw in combination. Hence in their 
denunciations they are assailing shadows 
and setting up unreal bugaboos to terrify 
the childish. The home which they 
profess to see and shudder at is most 
amazingly untrue to life. It is a home in 
which the woman, a sensitive, imaginative 
creature, is forced day after day to spend 
her hours in sordid labor over the cook- 
the soap-vat, the pickle-jar and 
the wash-tub, performing the most menial 
tasks. She is who might do great 
things in the larger world outside. She 
is an embryonic genius, a nature contain- 
ing infinite possibilities. She might be a 
great poet, a great artist, a social or polit- 
ical reformer; yet there she is, condemned 
forever to imprisonment in a_ greasy 
kitchen, preparing griddle-cakes and hang- 
ing out the baby’s linen and scrubbing 
floors, debarred from every opportunity for 
cultivation and intellectual growth, and 
from everything that could give to her en- 
vironment a touch of beauty and of ideality. 
On the other hand, her husband to whom 
she thus devotes her life with no reward 
the food and shelter that he 
grudgingly allows her, goes grandly forth 
in a large, free way to meet with other men 
whose conversation and example give to 
him an intellectual stimulus. He cultivates 
his mind, he enjoys life to the full. For 
him it is inspiring and splendid, and he 
grows both mentally and morally with 
every year; while the poor drudge who stays 
at home to scrub and sweep, with the odor 
of fried things perpetually in her hair, eats 
out her heart in neglect and loneliness until 
her young ambitions are all blasted, her 
zest in life is deadened and destroyed, and 
she sinks at last into an abyss of hopeless- 
ness with the spirit all crushed out of her 
by her everlasting slavery to the cook- 
stove, the soap-vat, the pickle-jar and the 
wash-tub. 


stove, 


one 


save mere 


This is a very moving picture. It has, 
in fact, so greatly moved Mrs. Stetson and 
her followers as to wring from them whole 
volumes of denunciation both in prose and 
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in verse. And, indeed, it would move the 
hearts of men as well, save for one more or 
less important fact—the fact that it is 
quite untrue. What is the common sense 
of this question? There is many a woman, 
of course, whose life is largely spent at 
home, who does her own cooking and who 
bends over the soap-vat and the pickle-jar 
and the wash-tub. Very true. But while 
she is doing this, what is her husband 
doing? Is he really floating airily about, 
expanding mentally and morally, and 
affiliating with the wise and great? Well, 
hardly. He is putting in his entire time 
in some laborious occupation not a bit 
more idealistic than her own. He is, 
perhaps, earning twelve or fifteen dollars 
a week in a grocer’s shop, wrapping up 
codfish and weighing out sugar and coffee, 
and measuring potatoes and selling five- 
cent Connecticut cigars. Is his life 
sordid, is his work less monotonous, is his 
environment more elevating and ennobling, 
than his wife's? Are the wise and great 
all scrambling for his society, and is he 
blooming gradually into a Goethe or a 
Shakespeare? Are his views of the pre- 
Raphaelite movement any more valuable 
than his wife’s? Does he read Rossetti 
and Ruskin and Walter Pater? Not at 
all. He is engaged simply in ‘‘hustling 
for a living,’’ exactly as his wife is; and 
his surroundings, by force of circum- 
stances, are in their way precisely as un- 
interesting as are hers. And if he 
had the opportunities which, as_ the 
‘*reformers’’ think, are cruelly forbidden 
to his wife, would he be able to improve 
them? Not in the least, nor could she do 
so either. 

The plain truth 
mense amount of 
interesting, commonplace labor to be done 
in this our world, and some one has to 
do it. A man limitations 
and whose early training and surroundings 
make it impossible for him to be anything 
but a modest toiler, will simply have to 
be one; and he has usually sense enough 
to know it. Moreover, the woman whom 
he marries, as may be assumed from the 
very fact of her marrying him, is one who 
is both mentally and morally his mate. 
He does not mind the weighing of the cod- 
fish, and the selling of the five-cent Con 
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necticut cigars, nor does his wife, on her 
side, mind the cook-stove, the soap-vat, 
the pickle-jar and the wash-tub. They 
are just as happy in their way as others 
are in theirs, for it is the only way that 
they have known. They get as much 
enjoyment from a visit to the circus as an- 
other person does from the possession of an 
opera-box. Their little savings represent 
to them as much potential security and 
future ease as a whole safe-deposit vault 
piled full of railway bonds can represent 
to the multi-millionaire. If the wife has 
common sense and taste and knows how to 
manage and contrive, she need not find her 
home a horror, a greasy, reeking kitchen, 
but she can by a hundred little touches 
brighten it and make it, both in her hus- 
band’s eyes and in her own, not only 
bearable but beautiful, as every home must 
be where there abide affection and content- 
ment. It is all a matter of proportion and 
of scale; for the possibility of happiness 
is no greater in one normal life than in 
another, and the capacity for enjoyment is 
a fixed quantity which cannot be aug- 
mented or diminished by externals. 

Now, what does Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson mean when she is advocating for 
women economic independence? In one 
sense, every right-minded person will agree 
that woman should attain it. It would 
be well if every woman were to acquire 
some art or some profession, or sufficient 
skill in some employment, to make her 
safe against distress and penury should 
she be deprived at any time of those whose 
privilege it is to stand between her and 
the world. The accidents of life are many, 
and no woman ought to be abandoned 
wholly to their mercy. But this is not 
what Mrs. Stetson means. She means by 
economic independence, an independence 
that is absolute. She would have a woman 
trained to feel that to the day of her death 
she is to stand alone against the world; 
she would have her face life as a man 
would face it, and brace herself to meet 
whatever comes, and to reject all thought 
of turning to another for comfort and 
protection. Should such a woman ever 
marry, she would do so in an unemotional 
way, and would take a husband, as she 
would lease a house, with a view to purely 
practical considerations of expediency, 
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and perhaps with the public-spirited no- 
tion that it is her duty to perpetuate the 
race; but after she is married she will go 
on in her usual way, living her own life 
and looking after her own affairs. She 
will not be unfriendly toward her husband. 
It is to be presumed that she will some- 
times ask him how he is getting on. 
There will be moments and perhaps hours 
when she will spare him a little time for 
a friendly chat. If he is sufficiently 
intelligent to understand her views and 
enter into them, she will no doubt discuss 
with him the scientific basis of the plans 
which she has made for bringing up their 
children. Perhaps, if he has been unfort- 
unate, she may even lend him money— 
but these are mere details. What is far 
more important is the fact that she will be 
developing her mind, and acquiring a 
grasp on things, and founding clubs, and 
delivering lectures, and writing essays, 
and becoming an Influence. Then we 
shall have no more emotional complexities, 
and the world will finally get rid of senti- 
ment, and the sex question will vanish out 
of sight. 

There are those who would not go so far 
as this, and who would be quite willing 
to admit that when a woman marries, she 
ought to merge her life in the life of her 
husband and her household, and give up 
her economic independence for something 
much more precious, after she has once 
passed over the threshold of her home. 
But those who take this view still hold 
that women in their training should en- 
deavor to subordinate and minimize the 
emotional element in their natures, and at 
least to plan their lives as though the 
possibility of marriage did not exist for 
them. They should teach themselves to 
stand alone, and in this way make it easier 
so to stand in case the man of their ideal 
never comes to them. Not long ago a 
letter reached me from a West Virginian 
lady who sets forth this side of the ques- 
tion with considerable force and point. 
It is so interesting that I venture here to 
print the greater part of it: 

““ Maternity is naturally and necessarily the chief 
occupation of the great majority of married women, 
but the Single Woman must be considered. Club-life 
is charming to man, and sud rosa mistresses are 
numerous; and thousands of good and attractive 


women are left companionless. To these women 
greater educational opportunities and an enlarged 














sphere of activity are indeed a boon, and have altered 
the former almost universal wretchedness of their 
position. To avoid the odium of becoming au ‘old 
maid, perhaps dependent on some Christian but 
unwilling male relative, woman even a score of years 
since used to give her body into matrimony without 
love and without hope ; for, outside of domestic life, 
opportunities for any sort of useful activity were 
extremely scarce and the energies must have play or 
pitiful degeneration results. To-day thousands and 
thousands of women dare to live single rather than 
knowingly degrade themselves by marriage without 
love, which makes the life of woman more unnatural 
than celibacy ever can, because greater educational 
opportunities have enlarged the sphere of her 
activities and love can now become, if need be, of 
her life a ‘thing apart’ rather than her ‘ whole 
existence.’ 

‘ The woman who dared to remain unmarried or 
whom lack of opportunity forced to remain single in 
former years was invariably made to feel that as a 
human beiug she was below par and to be pitied. 
Now the student woman is not looking for what is 
vulgarly known as ‘a chance’ but throws her mind 
aud soul into some occupation or into the larger 
development of her mental faculties, feeling that 
through a happy chance in the trend of events she 
can now live her own life of useful endeavor without 
being regarded as a superfluous old maid—an object 
of semi-amused pity. 

‘Woman has lived in her emotional nature for 
centuries and it is not mental but emotional wear 
and tear that tells most severely on her organization. 
Mental expansion is as healthful for woman as for 
man."’ 


This letter raises a practical question, a 
question that is very closely connected 
with the whole subject at issue. It is 
very generally asserted by the ‘‘reformers’’ 
that the bane of woman’s existence here- 
tofore has been the cult of her emotions. 
She has lived in her emotions, and a 
craving for emotional excitement has be- 
come a part of her essential nature. Now 
the lady who wrote this letter would say 
that emotional life is all very well in itself, 
provided it were equally open to every 
woman: but, as every woman cannot ex- 
to marry, it is better to subordinate 
the emotional side and to balance it with 
other interests and other qualities. So, 
says, for the benefit of the Single 
Woman let us arrange a sort of life in 
which the emotions play a less important 
part. Let a woman go out into the world 
and make her own way for herself in some 
profession or art or business occupation, 
and this will give her a healthy antidote 
to the traditional desire for sentiment and 
for emotional excitation. As Mrs. Stetson 
views it, she should blunt the sex-feeling, 
put man out of her life as an essential 
element, and substitute rational friendship 
for irrational love. 

This is very interesting as a theory, but 
every one who has had any experience of 
the world has surely seen how utterly 
fallacious it all is. Does the single woman, 
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as a matter of fact, when she cuts loose 
from purely domestic surroundings and 
enters upon an economically independent 
eareer—does she, I say, find that career 
entirely dissociated from everything emo- 
tional? The very contrary is true, and it 
makes no difference what particular line 
of life the woman may elect to follow. 
She may be an artist or a musician, or a 
writer or a woman of business; but what- 
ever she is, she still remains a woman, and 
none the nay even more than when 
she lived a quiet life at home, wiil she be 
certain to encounter at every turn the In- 
evitable Man. In the first place, the con- 
ditions of human life are such as to im- 
pose upon her this necessity, since every 
sphere of intellectual and industrial ac- 
tivity is controlled by man. No matter 
what occupation a young woman may 
desire to enter, she must make her way at 
every step through the influence or the 
favor or, at least, through the approval of 
some man; and she must do this, not 
necessarily because of any lack of talent 
on her part, but because in every occupa- 
tion the lower paths are so crowded and 
the competition is so keen that it is ex- 
tremely difficult for a novice to find an 
opening or, having found it, to get on. 
And so, for instance, if she be a shop-girl 
she must consider the opinion of the floor- 
walker; if she have charge of a telephone 
she must look to the approval of the man 
who superintends the particular division 
of the office in which she works. And 
when one comes to the higher grades of 
effort, the same thing is more startling in 
its truth. Take, for example, the woman 
who enters upon a musical or upon an ar- 
tistic life. Of such women, hundreds and 
even thousands are now swarming to our 
great cities—delicate, sensitive, imagina- 
tive girls, consumed with an ambition to 
succeed, and willing to sacrifice every- 
thing to the advancement which they hope 
will ultimately rank them among those art- 
ists who are known throughout the world. 
On every side they find that only by 
the favor of some man can they get on. 
The musical agent, the newspaper critic, 
the vulgar manager, the dealer, the self- 
assertive and successful charlatan, the 
loose-fish of the studios, the rich amateur, 
the influential patron—all these have in 
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their gift the opportunities for which she 
seeks and which when she secures them 
are secured too often at a frightful cost. 
The woman who abandons all her nat- 
ural protectors and who goes alone into the 
world, instead of living less in her emo- 
tions lives far more in them than does she 
who stays at home. She cannot change 
her nature just because she has announced 
that she is going to be independent. Cut 
off from those of her household 
who would naturally give her comfort and 
support, there come upon her in her many 
hours of depression an infinite loneliness, a 
longing to lean upon some one who is 
than herself, the ineradicable 
feminine desire for sympathy and comfort; 
and turns for them to who 
happen to be nearest to her and who, 
understanding her necessity, will take ad- 
vantage of it in their own way. The re- 
sult is that the single woman who is seek- 
ing economic independence is really more 
dependent than the woman who has 
never tried to reach it. To her, indeed, 
emotional excitement the one 
great pleasure of her life, and she some- 
times justifies it gains 
through it what she considers a profes- 
sional advantage. The result is that 
while no one man alone may dominate her 
life, she is apt to be the sport and play- 
thing of innumerable men. They come 
and go in her existence and each of them 
takes something from the fineness of her 
nature and the delicacy of her thought, and, 
it may be, from the purity of her soul. 
Whoever has seen much of these econom- 
ically independent women knows very well 
how absolutely in many cases they are 
given over to emotionalism, and how their 
lives, feverish, and morbid, 
have been to them one great irrevocable 
plunge into a bath of tepid sentiment or 
sickly sensuality. They do not look at it 
precisely in this way. They do not fall 
in love; they rather become ‘*psychically 
interested.’ 
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They do not have one great 


consuming passion; they only go through 
a long series of what they would probably 


**sentimental disturbances. ’’ 
But it is nonsense to say that the woman 
who lives alone, as a man would live, can 
thus attain to man’s emotional detachment. 
Place her where you will and she is still 


describe as 
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a woman; and what these theorists all 
advocate as a corrective for the tempera- 
mental traits of the typical woman of the 
past will only accentuate and stress them 
when she tries to reach an independence 
such as woman never yet attained. 

Economic freedom, the elimination of 
sex, the subordination of love in the 
scheme of things, can never be secured, 
Even could it be assumed that women 
were unanimous in wishing it, they would 
still find this to be impossible without the 
aid of man. Woman might change her 
nature could she isolate herself from man, 
but that is just the one thing that she 
cannot do. She can decry the theory of 
marriage; she can make herself, on the one 
hand, arrogant, unpleasant and dogmatic, or 
she can become, on the other hand, neurotic, 
sapricious, unstable and insincere, so that 
man himself will shrink from linking 
his own life with hers; but, do what she 
will, she cannot leave the other sex out of 
her reckoning. She can make a husband 
quite impossible; yet if so this will only 
give her over far more surely to a lover. 
She may destroy the home, but she cannot 
blot out sex. 

And these considerations make it obvi- 
ous why man should set his face like flint 
against this new crusade for woman’s 
economic independence. Its theories have 
already borne some fruit in the marked 
distaste for marriage that is growing among 
men.. If, as my West Virginian corre- 
spondent says, ‘‘club-life is charming and 
sub vosa mistresses are numerous’’ to-day, 
the cause is not to be discovered in man’s 
profligacy, but in the fanaticism and un- 
wisdom of the modern woman. To every 
man who is deserving of the name, a true 
home is of all things in this world the 
most desirable and beautiful. But if he 
sees about him only women who regard 
maternity with loathing, who shrink from 
the responsibilities of sex, believe 
that they have ‘‘missions’’ in this world 
far greater than the noble ones of wifehood 
and of motherhood—or women who crave 
continual excitement and who say that their 
own natures are so complex that no one 
man can ever fully satisfy their needs, then 
what is left for men but club-life and sub 
rosa mistresses? 

The agitation of this subject is, in one 


who 








way, quite unfortunate, but in the end it 


must do good; fox the time is not far dis- 
tant when the terrible significance of these 
strange theories will home with 
startling force to all men and will rouse 
them from the half-amused and _half-con- 
temptuous tolerance which they show to- 
day. When marriage, as an institution, 
really seems to be in danger, when the 
growth of the population of our country, 
like the growth of the population of the 
French republic, shows a marked decline, 
when the influx of women into all the occu- 
pations now controlled by men has so over- 
crowded them as to cut down the reward 
of labor to starvation rates, then men will 
be roused out of their complacency and 
will take some serious thought of what is 
striking at the base of all society. And 
in the end, and after the real gravity of 
the danger has been realized, the remedy 
will be applied with swiftness and with 
certainty. Man works his will when once 
to his own mind his purpose has been 
clearly outlined. The instinct of self-pres- 
ervation will compel him to cut short a 
movement that can only be disastrous to 
the race. The remedy may be brutal, but 
it will be quite effective when it comes, 
and it will be ultimately put in force with 
the primitive severity of 
primeval days. In the last resort it is 
physical strength that rules the world, and 
it is in man and not in woman that this 
court of last appeal resides. Few seem to 
recognize this very fundamental truth, and 
yet unconsciously it gives the explanation 
of some difficult questions. Why is it, 
for example, that the suffrage has not been 
bestowed with perfect freedom upon women? 


come 


something of 


The formal logic of their Claim to it is 
sound. Yes, but the higher logic shows it 


to be utterly preposterous; for laws im- 
posed by suffrage are not really binding 
unless there lies directly back of them the 
power to give them real _ effectiveness. 


Take such a state as Massachusetts, where 
the women are more numerous than the 
men, and suppose them to possess the 


franchise unrestrictedly; and suppose that 
some grave issue should arise which ranged 
the women on one-side and the men upon 
the other. Suppose the women, being in 


a large majority, should pass a set of laws 
imposing various restrictions which the 
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common sense of men rejected. What 


may it be assumed, then, that the men 
would do? They would doubtless smile 
with most exasperating blandness and 


quietly ignore the laws and go about their 
business precisely as though such laws did 
not exist. And what again, in that case, 
may we that the ladies would on 
their side do? It is rather difficult to see, 
except, perhaps, that they would resort to 
the last refuge of all womankind and go off 
somewhere by themselves and have a real 
good cry. When the time comes, there- 
fore, this grasping after economic inde- 
pendence in the Stetsonian sense will sooner 
or later be very sharply and _ effectively 
suppressed, for it is the same with women 
is with individuals. It 
sometimes happens that a particular woman, 
who has been spoiled and pampered, be- 
comes utterly unreasonable and impossible 
to satisfy. The man she loves will study 
all her whims and seek to anticipate her 
slightest and bear with all her 
humors, only to find that she is growing 
more and more impossible and peevish; 
and then at last, perhaps, he loses patience 
and turns on her with a touch of masculine 
roughness and becomes peremptory, and 
plainly shows that he will stand no further 
And this is just the very thing 
The shock acts as a tonic to 
her nerves; the note of mastery, of domi- 
nation, thrills her through and through, 
and she becomes -again at once serene and 
soothed and wholly charming. And this, 
in a large way, is what will happen if the 
woman essayists and the lady lecturers and 
the female sociologists shall ever bring 
about a state of things where man collect- 
ively begins to uncomfortable. He 
will speak the word—a short, sharp word 
and that will be the end of it. 

Fortunately, there_is no reason for sup- 
posing that the sex at large will ever reach 
a& pass man must assert his 
sovereignty. Woman's place in the world 
to-day is, we may be justified in thinking, 
not merely the place which man would have 
her fill, but that which she herself would 
really choose; for it seems to be the place 
which best allows her to perform those 
functions which nature has assigned to 
her and which are essential to the perma- 
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race. These functions are inseparable 
from a certain unavoidable dependence 
upon man, just as in another way the 
normal life of man involves dependence 
upon woman. Broadly speaking, all human 
beings are dependent on each other, nor 
does dependence in itself imply inferior- 
ity. The working of a system ought never 
to be judged by its sporadic failures, but 
rather by the historic contimuity of its 
successes. Where woman lives for man in 
the best and highest sense and where man 
in his turn depends on woman not only for 
the very health and strength and vitality 
that he brings with him into the world, but 
in his later years for sympathy and inspira- 
tion also in the work he has to do, then 
there are made attainable the truest hap- 
piness and the most enduring good that 
human life can ever know. The possibility 
of happiness, indeed, is always present to 
the man and to the woman who join their 
lives together in a spirit of real trust and 
reverence and affection. If they are false 
to the ideal, if they wantoniy make what 
is possible impossible, the fault is theirs 
and theirs must be the blame. There can 


be no relation between human beings that 


is free from friction, from misunderstand- 
ing and from mutual suffering; but in the 
traditional relation man and 
woman, the misunderstanding and the 
suffering cannot weigh one instant against 
the peace and rest and ineffable serenity 
that are above and beyond the petty troubles 
of the moment. 

The place that woman holds, then, is the 
place that she will always hold; and the 
manly man and the womanly woman 
will never be at variance about it. If 
woman lives in her emotions, it is for 
man to let her find in those emotions 
a source of exquisite delight. If she 
depends upon him, it is for him to 


between 
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show that his dependence upon her is just as 
great. And, on the whole, it cannot with 
much truth be said that man has been un- 
mindful of hisduty. According to his ability 
he shares with woman what he has himself; 
and for every man who has leisure to seek 
diversion and entertainment and self-culti- 
vation, there are in this country of ours 
at least two women who have more leisure 
still. Because a woman needs protection, 
the law that man has made gives woman 
more protection than it gives to him. 
Because a woman is impulsive and 
emotional, a myriad conventions have been 
established for her safety and to shield her 
from the temptations and the dangers that 
would otherwise assail her; so that in one 
sense, at least, there is no cynicism in the 
famous dictum of Balzac to the effect that 
‘*woman’s virtue is man’s greatest inven- 
tion.’’ And as woman is to-day and as 
she has been in the past, so man would 
have her in the future. He does not wish 
for the evolution of a new type of moth- 
erhood .that substitutes the formulated 
resolutions of a ‘‘woman’s congress’’ for 
the oldtime instinct of self - devotion and 
tenderness and unfailing love. He does 
not yearn for a new type of wifehood; for 
he not the sort of wife who 
would be a species of domestic comet, a 
dissolving view, or even one whom he 
could borrow money of; but he rather 
wishes one who, in the good old way, will 
have no interests apart from his, and who 
if she sets up a possible ideal will seek to 
find it in such an exercise of the gifts that 
God has given her as will insure the 


does wish 


greatest service to society, to the state, 


and to humanity at large, by send- 
ing forth into the world those who 
have known and felt the purify- 
ing and ennobling influence of a 
perfect home. 














OF HANDS. 


By HENRY RIDGELY EVANS. 


WAS sitting at a little table in front of 
a café on the boulevard des Itatiens, 
Paris, when a tall, distinguished-looking 
man of clerical aspect sauntered by. His 
black frock-coat was buttoned up to his 
Upon his head he wore a some- 
what antiquated chimney-pot hat, 
such as is affected by priests in their 


chin. 


promenades abroad, or else by eccentric 
old gentlemen who are worth millions but 
who take pleasure in hoaxing the public 
with a pretense of poverty. 

‘*An abbé out for an airing!’’ I invol- 
untarily exclaimed to my companion, a 
boulevardier who seemed to know all the 
celebrities of the French capital, at least 
by sight. 

‘‘Ma foi!’’ he replied, with a comical 
grimace and a characteristic shrug of 
the shoulders; ‘‘don’t you recognize 
that man? An abbé! O la, la, la, 
mon ami, that is the famous Trewey 

—Félicien Trewey, juggler, presti- 
digitator, pantomimist and professor 
of the art of ombromanie. He is a 
true artist, and is now performing at 
His sil- 


persons are simply 


the Concert des Ambassadeurs. 


houettes of eminent 


, 


wonderful. You must go and see him.’ 
‘*Silhouettes?’’ I inquired. 
‘*Yes, and hand-made, too. 
bly realistic and clever.’’ 
I had recently arrived in Paris from 


Remarka- 


London, and had been too busy to visit the 
Hand-made shadows I had 
indulged in when a boy, to amuse the 
children of the household, but I was at a 
loss to know how such trivial things could 
theater. I made a 
special pilgrimage that very night to the 
Concert des Ambussadeurs and ‘‘took in 
the as we Americans phrase it. 

The art of casting silhouettes of animals, 
such as the dog, the cat and the rabbit, 
upon an illuminated wall, is very ancient. 
We find no mural paintings upon Egyptian 
temples recording such amusements, but it 


theaters. 


be presented in a 


show,”’ 


is more than probable that the ingenious 
dwellers in the Nile valley, who elevated 
the cat to the rank of deities 
in their pantheon, must have known some- 


the dog and 
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thing about shadow-making with the 
hands; they anticipated almost everything 
to-day. The Italian 
Campi, according to ‘‘La Nature,”’ 
one of the first to add new types to the 


in vogue painter 


was 


collection of figures capable of being made 
with the shadows of the hands. 

The Frenchman the first to 
raise the art to the dignity of a stage per- 
formance, and endow it with 


clever was 


movement 








Czar Ak xander 


Lord Salisbury. 
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and life. He stands" behind a screen, 
which is brilliantly illuminated by an 
oxyhydrogen light, and with his hands 
projects the silhouettes—pictures of sold- 
iers, peasants, abbés, etc., to say nothing of 
animals. To form the headgear of his men 
and women, such as the grotesque bonnets 
of Norman bonnes, the képis of the little 
piou-pious, the shovel-hats of snuff-taking 
curés and the mortar-boards of the English 
scholastics, he has recourse to small pieces 
of cardboard cut to resemble the respective 
cranial ‘coverings. Trewey is not content 
with the ‘‘cold profiles,*’ as he calls them, 
of living creatures, but endows his shadows 
with animation. His old peasants, for 
example, smoke, imbibe liquor from large 
jugs, inhale snuff, roll their 
their mouths, gesticulate ; 
are exceedingly 

mobile. Besides 

this, he makes 

his characters 

enact charming 

little pantomimic 

One he 

calls the ‘‘sere- 

nade.’’ <A piece 

of cardboard, 

fashioned to rep- 

resent the side of 

a house, 
tutes the scenery. 
A gendarme 
(supposed to be 
violently in love 
with the servant- 
girl) knocks at the door of the 
sion, whereupon his fair inamorata ap- 
pears at the upstairs window. After an 
exchange of compliments, she withdraws 
from the window and the 
door. She gives to her lover a drink from 
a suspicious bottle, and he, after wiping 
his beard, kisses her and retires. Then 
comes the strolling musician, playing a 
melody upon the clarinet. 
The owner of the house rushes to the bed- 
and the player 
away, but the musician derisively strikes 
up a lively tune. The irate proprietor 


eyes, 
his animals 


open 


scenes. 


consti- 


man- 


reappears at 


lugubrious 


room window motions 


now makes his appearance armed with a ‘ 
long broom, with which he thrashes the 
clarinettist. 


The musician still persisting, 
paterfamilias next produces the water-jug, 


EXERCISES FOR THE 
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and from the upstairs window pours the 
contents upon the head of the luckless 
serenader, who quickly makes his exit. 

The little accessories used in this act, 
such as the helmet for the policeman, the 
broom, bottle, etce., are cut from pasteboard 
and, where necessary, are attached to the 
fingers of the performer by means of india- 
The water-jug, however, 
actual little vessel, which is filled 
with fine sand. When this is poured out, 
it simulates a flow of water in the most 
natural manner. 

‘*The pulpit orator’’ is a clever silhouette. 
About the left arm of the performer is tied 
a small box, which represents the pulpit; 
the bent fingers make a canopy. Between 
the fingers of the right hand is held a bit 
of pasteboard, cut in the shape of a mortar- 

board cap. The 
paraphernalia is 
very simple. 
You the 
learned divine 
ascend the pul- 
pit, bend — for- 
ward in prayer, 
then begin to ex- 
hort an imagin- 
ary 


rubber rings. 
is an 


see 


congrega- 
tion. He thumps 
the pulpit-rail 
vehemently, 
twists himself in- 
to all sorts of gro- 
tesque positions, 
and wipes his 
After having blessed the 
people, he descends from his elevated perch. 

Having a decided penchant for the feats 
of prestidigitators, I sought an introduc- 
tion to M. Trewey. I found him a most 
affable gentleman. 

I learned him many interesting 
things about shadowgraphy and sleight-of- 
hand generally. To excel in 
ombromanie requires long practice. 


FINGERS. 


perspiring brow. 


from 


the art of 
The 
fingers have to be exercised continuously 
in certain peculiar movements, such as are 
depicted in the accompanying illustration. 
Dexterity is largely dependent upon the 
formation of the hand; one of the particular 
characteristics of skilfulness being ‘‘the 
faculty of reversing the metacarpal phalan- 
ges of the fingers, so that when the hand 
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is extended it is convex.’’ Trewey pos- 
sesses this faculty. Another peculiarity of 
his hands is the formation of the fingers; 
they differ very much in length. The 
middle finger exceeds the ring-finger by 
nearly an The illustration, which 
is a reproduction of a photograph of the 
fantaisiste’s hands, shows this very clearly. 
Long training has rendered Trewey's hand 
very supple. The delicacy of his touch is 
something remarkable. He has a wrist of 
steel, a palm of velvet and fingers of india- 


inch. 


rubber. 

Trewey is a famous exponent of the 

‘Tabarin,’’ or twenty-five heads under 

one hat. The only paraphernalia requisite 
for this ingenious physiognomical feat is 
the brim of an old felt sombrero. With 
dexterous the artist and 
turns this brim into all sorts of shapes to 
represent the headgear peculiar to different 
Plac- 
ing the improvised chapeau on his head, he 
assumes the proper facial expressions of 
the various characters represented. The 
audience is quick to recognize the portraits. 
No verbal explanations are necessary. 

This peculiar exhibition was the inven- 
tion of a certain Monsieur Tabarin, a quack- 
salver, who flourished on the pont Neuf, 
Paris, in the eighteenth century. 

Like most artists who have risen to em- 
inence on the French stage, Trewey has 
known hardships and bitter poverty. His 


fingers twists 


nationalities, trades or professions. 


youth was a struggle against adverse condi- 
But 
sense, the soul of old Gaul—that joyous 


tions. he had in him, in its truest 


insousianee, that sardonic humor, which 
laughs at fortune and snaps its finger at 
the world. Natural vivacity will often 
keep a Frenchman alive, though his body 
is clothed in and his stomach is 
Trewey was born at Angouléme, 
His father 


Trewey 


rags 
empty. 
France, some fifty years ago. 

was an engineer in a paper-mill. 
pere was ambitious for his son to enter the 
chureh, so he sent him to a Jesuit college 
at Marseilles to study for the priesthood. 
But fate had willed When 
quite a young boy, Trewey had been taken 
Marseilles. Among the 
mountebanks was a conjurer, who gave a 
very interesting exhibition. The feats of 
magic of this strolling Merlin so fascinated 
the little Trewey that he forthwith secretly 


otherwise. 


to see a circus at 














TREWEY S SUPPLE HANDS 


vowed to become a professional prestidigi- 
tator, as soon as he grew up. The studies 
pursued at the Jesuit college did not cure 
the boy of his love for the stage. He 
divided his time between Latin verbs and 
juggling, mathematics and the art of 
palmistry. Soon he was able to give little 
exhibitions, private, of for the 
amusement of comrades. The good 
fathers must have thought him a 
eccentric youth, for he was continually 
trying to balance his slate on the tip of his 
Many a well-deserved cat-o’-nine- 
tails he got for his improvised feats of 
equilibration. Lying awake at night in the 
silent dormitory, he invented tricks, then 
fell asleep to dream of the wild delights of 
the mountebank’s life—wandering like a 
gipsy over the country in a caravan, and 
performing at the little French villages and 
He pict- 
ured himself dressed in gorgeous raiment, 
all over with cabalistic emblems, 
exhibiting magic tricks for the amusement 
of gaping yokels—pulling rabbits from 
hats, turning omelets into doves and pro- 
ducing bowls of gold-fish shawis. 
The of the drum, 
calling the spectators together, resounded 
in his ears. The boy had in him the spirit 
of adventure; the blood of some old stroll- 
ing player of an ancestor ran in his veins. 
He longed to escape from under the watch- 


course, 
his 
very 


nose. 


towns before crowds of rusties. 


covered 


from 


boom, boom, bass 
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ful domination of the ‘‘black-robes,’’ as 
he designated priests of the 
seminary. Three years passed. One diy 
during the Christmas holidays, Trewey 
refused to return to his studies, so 


the good 


his 
father placed him in the engine-room of 
the paper-mill to learn machinery. 
wheels and oil-cans possessed 
fascination for him than Latin and Greek. 
One fine- summer day he ran away from 
home in company with an acrobat. 
Trewey at this period of his career was 
not over fifteen years of age, and had but 
little experience of men and manners. 
The quiet cloisters of a Jesuit seminary are 
not conducive to knowledge of the world. 
Life now became hard for Trewey and his 
companion, the youthful tumbler. They 
exhibited in market-places, cafés, and in 
inn yards. The life they led was next 
door to star- 


Cog- 


no more 
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gather up these substantial evidences of 
public favor. 

Said Trewey to me: ‘‘I saved these 
coins until I was able to purchase two fine 
costumes. Then I secured an engagement 
at the Alcazar at Marseilles. 

Other engagements followed this, and 
Trewey became the most popular performer 
in the south of France. The desire for a 
roving life led him to become the _ pro- 
prietor of a traveling pantomime and 
vaudeville company. His versatility was 
shown here. He juggled, conjured, played 
Pierrot in the pantomime, danced in the 
clodoche, and managed the finances of the 
troupe. After two years of this life, he 
got an engagement at Bordeaux. It was 
here that he invented his ombromanie, and 
From Bor- 
His success 
instan- 


” 


straightway became famous. 
deaux he migrated to Paris. 
was 





vation. Soon 
Trewey left 
the acrobat, 
and obtained 
an engage- 
ment at one 
of the small 
music- halls 
of Marseilles. 
The munifi- 
cent sum of 





taneous. 
Trewey 
resides in the 
avenue Kle- 
ber. His 
are 
crowded 
with 
and 


rooms 


curios, 
memen- 
toes of his 


travels, one 








six francs 
per week 
(one dollar and the 
salary he received for his services. In 
addition to his juggling exhibition, given 
several times a day, he was obliged to 
appear in a pantomin:? 
night. In this 
who eventually 
comedians of France, 


twenty cen s) was 


performance at 
the famou; 
became one of 
rival- 


troupe was 
Plessis, 
the foremost 
ing even the great Coquelin. 

In those days it was the custom for 
people to throw money on the stage to fa- 
vorite perfo'mers. Applauding with the 
hands being monopolized by a paid claque, 
there was no better way for enthusiastic 
French 


spectators, in 
ment, to show their appreciation of the 
talents of an artist, than by showering up- 
him 


places of amuse- 


on gold, coins. 


The 
it beneath 


silver or copper 
vaudeville artists did not 
their dignity to 


consider 
stoop and 
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being a mag- 
nificent s:lver 
and gold laurel wreath presented to him by 
the public of Madrid. Trewey has compiled 
a number of large manuscript books on jug- 
gling and conjuring tricks that are highly 
Many of these feats are of his 
own invention. The text is illustrated with 
fine water-color designs made by himself. 
These volumes of mysteries are not shown 
to many people. It was only after much 
persuasion and many promises of secrecy 
that I was permitted to peep into the magic 
books of the modern Apollonius of Tyana. 
Trewey’s constant endeavor has been to pro- 
vide new illusions for his patrons. His 
I received a letter 


interesting. 


ingenuity is tireless. 
from him recently, begging me to secure 
for him a profile picture of President 
McKinley. ‘‘I want the picture,’’ he said, 
‘‘for my international portrait-gallery of 
shadows. ’’ 





THE IDEAL AND PRACTICAL ORGANIZATION OF A HOME. 


THE SUGGESTIONS OF FIFTY YOUNG WOMEN, COMPILED BY A COMMITTEE. 


~INCE the dawn of history, the center 

and source of life has been the home. 

All civilization, all reform, all progress, has 

had its origin in the home. It is the 

foundation of all government, and it is to 

protect and maintain the home that govern- 
ment still exists. 

As there are different kinds of business, 
as there are governments and governments, 
are homes and homes. Some of 
these homes are happy, successful centers 
of influence, sending out men and women 
and bless all lives with 
which they come in contact. Others there 
which can come nothing but 
In what does the difference 


so there 


to refine, teach 


are from 
wretchedness. 
lie? 

Since what comes out of the home in a 
great measure determines its success or 
failure, must agree that the homes 
which have sent out men and women who 
have shown themselves able to govern, 
strong to do whatever life has required of 
them in such a manner as to rise to posi- 
tions of honor and usefulness, and so to 
fill these positions as to hold the highest 
esteem and love of their fellow-men, these 
homes must have had in them elements 
which would help to make other homes 
successful. 

New England men have held prom- 
inent places in the history of our country 
and the New England home has always been 


we 


a synonym for system and thrift, economy 
and integrity. Almost any one of our 
great men, if questioned as to the secret of 
would point to lessons of 
economy, which he 
learned at his mother’s knee. Few of 
them came from homes of wealth, and 
when they had wealth, economy and intel- 
ligent industry have been moving principles 


his 
industry, 


success, 


honesty, 


in their lives. 
If business can be carried on successfully 


only where the most thorough organization 
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Organization of a Home in the April CosMOPOLITAN 


This article is the second correlative paper to Mrs 


prevails, and successful governments re- 
quire such rigid system, then organization 
and system cannot be out of place in a 
home, where all must first learn the habits 
which are to be carried through life. 

Think of the different kinds of work 
that must be done in a home: Cooking, 
cleaning, heating, marketing, 
shopping, gardening, entertaining, nurs- 
ing in case of illness, beautifying the home; 
and not one of these can be neglected; 
indeed more are to be added if the home 
shall be one of the most successful. Unor- 
ganized effort would result in complete 
failure. 

Naturally, every organization must have 
its heads—president, vice-president, and 
officers of the different departments, so to 
speak. It is so in the home. The father 
is the natural head of the home, and the 
mother his first and best helpmate, and by 
them all hard or doubtful questions must 
be finally settled. However, each adult 
of the household can and must have a part 
and some measure of responsibility in the 
complete organization, and in the decision 
of questions suited to the understanding 
and judgment of the child he, too, should 
have a voice. 

In the home of a family whose annual 
income does not exceed two thousand or 
two thousand five hundred dollars, only 
a part of the labor can be done outside 
of the house, indeed the greater part of 
it must come directly under the eye of 
the mother, if not be done by her hands. 
Since the amount of money to be spent 
decides so largely what can be bought and 
how much labor can be hired, the question 
of expenditure should be one of the first to 


sewing, 


be settled in organizing a home. 

The head of the household must decide 
to pay a part of the income for 
food, so much for clothing, a certain sum 
for rent if he does home 


certain 


not own a 


Wood's Ideal and Practical 
It carries with it an especial interest in view of the 


fact that it is not the work of a single writer, but the product of the brains of some fifty young women who 
submitted their suggestions to a committee of three. the committee throwing out those which they con- 


sidered least important. and compiling the remainder into the article here given. 


In the July COSMOPOLITAN 


will appear the prize article on the Organization of a Home upon a basis of twodollars and a half per day. 
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in which to live, another for fuel and 
light, so much for church and charity, a 
part for taxes and insurance, a part for 
books and magazines, which we will call 
the library fund, a certain amount for 
traveling and amusements, and not least 
among the items will be the amount that 
should be saved during the year, to put 
on the bank account. Variations from 
such an apportionment as this may be 
made, as necessity or taste dictates, but 
the preparation of such a standard will 
do very much toward helping a family 
to live within its income, and lay aside 
something for the rainy day, or buy a 
little home of its own. Indeed, with the 
prospect of some day buying a home of 
their own, many a little sum would be put 
aside by the members of the family out of 
the money apportioned to amusements, or 
be saved by careful economy in clothing 
and so forth. 

The department of domestic economy is 
by no means an unimportant or insignificant 
one in a household. It is 
which every member of the family can take 
a part. Think of the food wasted and 


one also in 


thrown away because too much was bought 
or cooked or too many kinds were prepared 


y waste in 
wearing out the clothing and furnishings 
of the house, the gas carelessly left burning 
when not in-use, the fuel consumed which 
does not bring its return of heat when 
needed. Each of these items affects the 
expense account, and in correcting them 
each member of the family may take a part 
and have a certain responsibility, about 
which a report may be made from time to 
time. 

A purchasing department is a necessity 
in every home organization. Its duties 
are to select and inspect whatever comes 
into the house of food, clothing, house- 
furnishings, books or tovs. The committee 
should study to buy the best material the 
family can afford for the least money. It 
economy to buy cheap 
material because it is cheap, or to buy 
anything that is not needed. The sale and 
the bargain-counter have helped to ruin 
many a poor man, for one buys much there 
because it is cheap and then finds that it is 
useless as well as cheap. On the other 
hand, it is not necessary to pay the highest 


at one time, of the unnecessary 


is never good 


price in order to get the best or most 
suitable material. The food that costs the 
most is not usually the most nutritious; 
fruits and vegetables out of season are often 
not fit to be eaten, and they are very 
expensive; the meats furnishing the most 
nutriment are not those for which one pays 
the most money. Too often the marketing 
is left to an inexperienced buyer and one 
ignorant of the real value of the various 
kinds of food. There are now cxcellent 
teachers of the art of cooking and many 
books on the subject of the food which is 
best fitted to build and sustain healthy 
bodies, so that to be ignorant on the sub- 
ject is wilful crime. 

In buying clothing and material to be 
made into clothing, there is much to be 
considered, The dress to be worn on the 
street requires different materials from those 
of the The finest and most 
expensive wash-goods does not always look 
the best after it has been through the 
laundry, nor does the heavy, coarser material 
always wear the longest. Some kinds of 
material which wear very well, show dirt 


house-dress. 


much more easily than others. 

Just so with household furnishings; the 
use to which the article is to be put, the 
wear it must have, must determine the kind 
of material to be bought. 

This purchasing committee should make 
frequent reports (in writing if possible) to 
the bookkeeper, account committee. 
A detailed account which shows how every 
penny has been spent in each department 
of the house necessary to 
economical organized housekeeping. These 
accounts should be open to inspection by 
the family, and suggestions for improve- 
ment from time to time should be received. 

Each child should have an allowance, 
even though the amount of money be very 


or 


is absolutely 


small, in the manner of spending which he 
ought not to be too much restricted. His 
little account need not be open to the in- 
spection of all the members of the home, 
but the experiences of the others will 
often help him in his own efforts to ac- 
quire business methods. 

A good way to encourage the members 
of a family to take an active interest in the 
affairs of the home, is to allow them to 
make suggestions about things in the house. 
Let one tell a point he believes could be 
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improved and how, a way to lessen the ex- 
pense in some item, a book much desired 
for the library, and many other things 
which will suggest themselves as the idea 
develops itself. There might be a box or 
a book into which the suggestions could be 
put until they could be considered at a 
family meeting. 

Family meetings must be held, at which 
the interest of the family will be discussed, 
reports received from the chairmen of the 
various departments, and decisions made 
about affairs in which all the members of 
the family have a vote. These meetings 
may be held as frequently as desired or 
when it may be necessary, but additional 
importance will be given them and a greater 
interest taken if a regular time and a cer- 
tain place are givenuptothem. Some fam- 
ilies have these meetings at the dining-table 
once a week at whatever meal the family 
likely to eat together, and at 
one where some time can be given, if 
necessary, to the questions under discus- 
These meetings should be the means 


is most 


sion. 


of promoting harmony in all the affairs of 
the family, and the hearty coéperation of 


all the members in whatever will promote 
the best interests of the whole. As much 
of the dissatisfaction in homes is caused by 
a failure to understand the intentions of 
other members of the household, and the 
selfishness found there is often caused by 
lack of knowledge of, and hence interest 
in, the affairs of the whole, the meetings 
will remove many causes for dissatisfaction 
and selfishness and promote the reign of 
peace and love. 

The children are to look to their parents 
always for good examples in conduct and 
for training in judgment and the practice 
of the. good principles inculeated. In 
turn, the parents must themselves be as far 
as possible what they wish their children 
to become, and then in love and gentleness 
and in wisdom help them to reach the 
ideals they have set. 

In performing the duties about the home 
the utmost promptness of action should be 
required, that one department shall not take 
more than its share of the day. What 
must be done, if possible, should be done 
A little leak is soon stopped, a 
little rent soon mended, but left to them- 
selves they become the avenues of ruin, 


at once. 


If a suggestion has been made that is 
thought to be practicable. let it be*put 
into operation at once. It will encourage 
the one who made the suggestion and may 
be a very decided improvement in the 
department it affects. Then, promptness 
in one department secures promptness in 
others. Prompt obedience on the part of 
the children, prompt assistance where it is 
needed, prompt and cheerful performance 
of every duty, will avert many a misfortune 
and bring many a pleasure. 

Let a home have amusements, 
for ‘‘all work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy.’’ There are no better means of 
education than some kinds of amusement. 
Good concerts, lectures, plays, or en- 
tertainments of various sorts, will brighten 
life and stimulate one to new effort after 
the relaxation they afford. A great deal of 
wholesome recreation and fun may be made 
in the home itself, and the recreation 
committee will find plenty to do to keep 
the recreation hours full of the fun which 
stimulates and instructs while it 
and rests. 

Since each member of the household is 
to have a vote, on some questions at least, 
each one must have some duties to perform, 
the responsibilities increasing always as the 
child grows older and is better able to 
perform well the labor required. The 
little one can keep his own playthings 
somewhat in order, exercise a certain care 
of his clothing, be a little step-saver for 
mother, and a little bit of sunshine for the 
whole household. The little girl who 
goes to school can take still more care of 
her clothes, putting them away neatly 
when she removes them, occasionally help- 
ing mother or sister about setting or clear- 
ing the table, taking care of a flower or 
bed of flowers which she may call her own, 
and of the blossoms of which she shall be 
allowed to dispose as she pleases. The 
boy still older can help father about the 
fires, mother with the errands, help to 
keep his own room in order; and the older 
sister should help about the cooking and 
learn to sew and to perform various other 
housewifely duties. In such ways the 
work of the household might be distributed 
so that mother, who has heretofore done 
nearly all of it, may have time to read e 
little, to learn new ways to cook certain 


some 


relaxes 
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palatable dishes, to find. more scientific 
ways of caring for the various home depart- 
ments, and to find relaxation and pleasure 
in some of the calls of congenial society. 
Each one should be asked to report upon 
the performance of his specified duties at 
the family meeting, and as special induce- 
ments, if such are needed to stimulate the 
younger ones to a faithful and cheerful 
performance of their duties, some simple 
rewards might be given. Judicious praise 
is a very excellent thing and may encourage 
to successful effort. Industrious, active 
people do not have time to fret and com- 
plain. Indeed, one of the best cures for 
ill-tempered and fretful people is to give 
them all the business they can attend to. 
So a family should believe in a division of 
labor. The opening of the question- or 
suggestion-box may be the duty of one of 
the children, and he may put each sug- 
gestion into the hands of the one whose 
business it is to look after the department 
in which the suggestion is made. An- 
other may be responsible for the library- 
table, keeping magazines and papers in 
order, knowing when the subscriptions on 
the periodicals expire, and attending to 
their renewal. 

The library-table has been mentioned. 
Of course, a progressive family has a library, 
aid will try to add to it, each year, books 
fr.m some class of literature which will 
increase the value of the library, both in 
the pleasure it can give and in the practical 
help it affords. History, science, philoso- 
phy, morals, poetry, fiction and art should 
all be represented by good works, and the 
purchaser of the new books would do well 
to consider the proportion of each that a 
good library should contain. 

No home is complete without some 
musical instrument. If one child shows 
taste and ability for music, an effort should 
be made to give him instruction. A good 
teacher at afair price is much cheaper than 
& poor one at any price. A child showing 
an aptitude for drawing or any other 
branch of art should also be encouraged 
and as far as the means of the 
family will permit. Should none of them 
show a preference for music or art, some 
branch of science may fascinate him. A 
microscope, a camera, or some of the many 
scientific toys or machines, may interest and 
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occpy a boy’s leisure time, keep him at 
home in the evening, and open his eyes 
to the wonders of the world in which he 
lives. 

Pictures and little pieces of sculpture 
not only help to beautify the home, but 
are sources of education and _refine- 
ment as well. Since they have a purpose 
beyond that of covering the bare places on 
the walls, great care should be . exercised 
in selecting them. The works of the 
masters in art are most to be preferred, but 
they cost so much that few can afford 
them. Good copies of great pictures can 
be bought at very trifling cost, and taste- 
fully framed they will be a joy and source 
of inspiration to those who live in their 
presence, for the spirit of the books we 
read and of the pictures we know becomes 
a part of our spirit and helps to determine 
our characters. 

A garden is a valuable addition to a 
home, even though it may be possible to 
have but a small one. The love of nature 
is one of the most refining and purifying 
passions, and one of the best ways of. learn 
ing to love nature is to watch the growtl 
of flowers. Each member of the home may 
have some part in the garden and each can 
certainly help to enjoy its beauty, and can 
learn some valuable lessons from its perfec- 
tion. 

Whatever adds to the beauty of the 
home adds to its influence; neatness, 
cleanliness and order being among the 
first elements of beauty. It goes without 
saying that a model home will have a place 
for everything and everything in its place, 
but a little thought and ingenuity on the 
part of one and another add here and there 
additional touches of beauty. In these will 
consist part of the charm of the home. 

But we may have beautiful houses, large 
and valuable libraries, fine pictures, and 
everything about the house may be managed 
with precision and economy; and with all 
these, still not have a home. Whatever 
the outside or inside conditions may be, 
the spirit is what makes the place a home. 
The most perfectly organized business will 
fail without sympathy and harmony among 
its interdependent parts, and no house can 
be a home that is not filled and permeated 
with the spirit of love and good will. 
Each member of the family must show the 
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same spirit of loving unselfishness or the 
home must be a failure, for one person 
cannot make a home, however perfect his 
conception of it may be and however 
his efforts. The blessings of God 
alone can make and keep the spirit of the 
home what it must be if the home is to be 
a success. 

We have duties not only to the members 
of our own family, but to the stranger that 
is within the gates. If it becomes necessary 
or expedient to hire some one to help with 
the work of the household, the person is 
entitled to the consideration and sympathy 
of each member of the family, and so far 
as is possible the family should provide for 
the comfort, health and happiness of such 
while she is an inmate of their 
Usually such treatment would be 
amply repaid in the kind of work that 
would be done, if not in actual dollars 
and cents. As soon as the employee shows 
that she is capable of doing so intelligently, 
she should be allowed the privilege of 
using the suggestion-box, should have 
permission to assume responsibilities in the 
purchasing of such articles as come in the 
department of labor of which she has 
charge, and in various other ways be made 
a member of the organization. She will 


sincere 
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appreciate the advantages of such privileges 
and be a valuable assistant in the house- 
hold economy department. 

The visitors in our homes are usually 


accorded loving attention, and so they 
should be. There should be rest, peace 


and sympathy for those who need them, 
some society and entertainment for those 
who have a taste fur them, unselfish in- 
terest in the needs or desires of the visitors 
always determining the kind of entertain- 
ment to offer. They will see the beauty 
and utility of your organization and carry 
away its spirit of love and good cheer to 
brighten their own and other homes. 

There is a sense of unity and sympathy 
about such a well-planned home. Each 
member knows that it is his home—that 
he has a share of the responsibility and of 
the success. He much interested in 
this enterprise that he has neither time nor 
inclination to spend his evenings in places 
where the character of the entertainment 
or the associations are not of the very best, 
nor will he spend money in indulgence in 
habits from which he reaps no permanent 
advantage. ‘ 

A home like this will be a center of 
influence from which cannot fail to go 
forth the men and women to bless the race. 


is so 
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By J. A. EDGERTON. 


A GLORY shines across the coming years, 
The glory of a race grown great and free. 
*T was seen by poets, sages, saints and seers, 
Whose vision glimpsed the dawn that is to be. 
A shining shore is by the Future’s sea, 
Whereon each man shall stand among his peers 
As equal ; and to none shall bend the knee. 
Awake, my soul, shake off your doubts and fears. 
Behold the hosts of darkness fade and flee 
Before the magic of the morning’s face ; 
And hear the sweet and wondrous melody 
That floats to us from far-off golden days. 
It is the choral song of Liberty, 
It is the anthem of the coming race. 
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fy HE story of the siege of Damascus is 

full of stratagem, startling surprise 
and romantic incident. Twice, before the 
city was finally taken, the besiegers were 
obliged to break camp and march against 
armies several times as numerous as their 
own, that were moving to the relief of the 
city. 

Nowhere in history has personal prowess 
played a greater part. The army which 
set out from Bosra after the capture of that 
city, numbered but fifteen hundred horse 
over and above the small force which had 
been under the command of Serjabil. 
Khaled had issued orders for the army 
of Abu Obeidah to join him; but he did 
not await its arrival. He very likely 
hoped to take the city by surprise. 

Damascus is believed by many writers to 
be the oldest city in the world. It is 
situated on a plain more than two thousand 
feet above sea-level, near a mountain cafion, 
down whose rocky bottom a never-failing 
stream tumbles from the Antilibanus range 
above. The site is described by ancient 
and modern writers as one of the greatest 
beauty. From the walls of the city, a 
plain stretches away in gentle undulations 
to the east. Its sandy soil, burning under 
the hot suns of Arabia, takes on the most 
wonderful vegetable life wherever it is 
touched by water. Long centuries before 
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the Christian era the waters of the river 
Birada, the Abana of the Bible, as they 
debouched from their rocky cafion, were 
taken out into a thousand canals, and were 
in turn diverted into a million tiny 
channels, spreading over the soil and 
causing it to produce luxuriantly. Here, 
undoubtedly, we find the infancy of the 
science of irrigation, a science which the 
inhabitants of that country, three thousand 
years before Christ, understood even more 
perfectly than do the people of Italy or 
Colorado in the present day. 

Moslem tradition makes it that Adam 
lived on the mountain near Damascus, and 
that in one of its caverns Cain hid. It is 
difficult to go farther back in historical 
claim than this, unless we accept as true 
the motto over the coat-of-arms of that 
French family—‘‘ Before the waves rolled, 
Rochechouart was.’’ 

It was a colony of Assyria for long 
centuries. The city was captured by 
Alexander the Great, and it was afterward 
held by the Romans under Pompey. At 
the time of the Council of Nice, it sent a 
metropolitan and seven suffragans to that 
body. After it had fallen into the hands 
of the Moslems, it was unsuccessfully 
besieged by the Crusaders under Baldwin. 

While the capital of Saladin, it was the 
center of art and learning. Then came 
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Tamerlane, ‘‘the Wild Beast.’’ as the 
Arabs called him, who, after receiving the 
surrender of Damascus, gave the command 
for indiscriminate massacre, during which 
its richly stored libraries and magnificent 
palaces were burnt. Again, it was the 
object of an attack under the Sultan Selim, 
and still again, in 1832 it was taken by 
the Egyptians under Ibrahim Pasha, and in 
1841 by the English, while in 1860 came 
the massacre of three thousand Christians. 

Over this garden-spot of the desert there 
has been eternal conflict. Bloodshed has 
been its portion, and century after century 
has witnessed battle without and massacre 
within its walls. But notwithstanding all 
this, here art has flourished, science has 
had a foothold, literature has established its 
libraries, and whenever man has been left 
alone for a brief period, he has developed 
a high order of intelligence. 

Julian called it ‘‘the great and sacred 
Damascus, ’’ surpassing every other city both 
in the beauty of its tempies and the mag- 
nificence of its shrines, as well as the time- 
liness of its seasons, the limpidness of its 
fountains, the volume of its waters and 
the richness of its soil. 

As the squadrons of Khaled passed along 
its canals and through the great flower- 
gardens which surrounded its walls, they 
were filled with amazement and delight. 
It seemed to them the first glimpse of 
paradise. 

Heraclius, meanwhile, had come from 
Byzantium and was at this time visiting 
Antioch. Knowing the strength of the 
defenses of Damascus and the numbers of 
its garrison, he felt no great alarm, but 
contented himself with dispatching a force 
of five thousand horse under Caloiis. 

No sooner had this officer arrived in 
Damascus than he claimed precedence 
over Azrail, the Governor who had been 
in charge. The conflict of authority was 
still going on when the great army of Abu 
Obeidah was discovered marching to the 
assistance of Khaled. 

The Emperor's forces, still superior in 
number, resolved to meet the enemy without 
the walls, and the two armies were presently 
in battle array. 

The conflict began with the usual spec- 
tacular performance that seems to have 
so delighted the souls of both Moslem and 
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Christian. Derar, at the head of a small 
body of magnifice:itly mounted horsemen, 
dashed impetuously against the ranks of 
the Christians. Derar himself slew four 
horsemen and six foot-soldiers before the 
Romans could recover from the confusion 
into which this impetuous charge had 
thrown them. Then, wheeling their horses 
before the enemy had time fairly to sur- 
round them, they galloped off to receive 
the congratulations of Khaled and the 
applause of the entire Moslem army. 

Another star performer was now called 
to the front. Abda’lrahman, with a small 
body of picked men, shot out from the ranks 
and drove down on the enemy with every 
nerve of the Arab steeds exerted. Abda’l- 
rahman, however, was not so_ successful 
as Derar had been. His horses were met 
by spears planted in the ground, from be- 
hind which and javelins were 
discharged against horse and rider, oblig- 
ing them to retreat. 

The third act in the performance now 
took place. Khaled galloped gently to the 
front, shouting a challenge to the Christian 
commander to meet him in single combat. 

Caloiis, who had claimed superior rank, 
was now obliged to assert it by meeting 
Khaled. The combat was long, but never 
in doubt. When Khaled had succeeded 
by his maneuvering in thoroughly tiring 
out his Christian foe, he suddenly wheeled 
his horse, shifted his lance, and seizing 
Caloiis dragged him off the field in triumph. 

Again the thousands occupying what, in 
modern parlance, would be called the front 
rows, gave their applause and expressed 
their satisfaction, the Christian hosts 
meanwhile witnessing with impatience this 
play which had been so adverse to them. 

Presently Khaled, having caught his 
second wind, wiped the dust and perspira- 
tion from his brow, and once more galloped 
to the front. His prisoner, jealous of Azrail, 
had given him counsel, and the Moslem 
General was not now content with dragging 
off one of the pair of commanders. He 
loudly challenged the second, and Azrail, 
magnificently mounted, cantered slowly to 
the front. 

He saw that Khaled’s horse was tired, 
and after a few thrusts and parries, made 
pretense of retreating. Khaled followed up 
and down the plain, his animal becoming 
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every moment less able to meet the quick 


action of Azrail’s steed. Finally, the 
Christian believed his opportunity had 
come, and determined to close on his 


opponent. But Khaled, dropping quickly 
from his trembling steed as Azrail came 
up, broke the knees of his opponent's 
horse with a single blow, and _ before 
Azrail had time to pick himself up, 
Khaled stood over him sword in hand. 
Again the Moslem 
General rode back in 
triumph, dragging 
another Christian 
commander after him, 
and again the shouts 
thundered over the 
plain, while the dis- 
Christian 
made haste to 
within their 
That night a 
messenger was low- 
ered from the walls 
and hurried off to 
Antioch to ask im- 
mediate aid. 
Heraclius, thor- 
oughly aroused by 
these new tidings of 
hastily 
equipped and dis- 
patched an army of 
one hundred thousand 
determined this 
time to make victory 
secure by overmatch- 
ing, at least in num- 
bers, the forces of his 


couraged 
hosts 
retreat 
city. 


disaster, 


men, 


antagonists. 
Word coming to 


of this ad- 
vance, he broke camp 
in the night and 
moved off intrepidly 
to encounter odds 
which, to a less determined man, would 
have left but little hope of success. The 
battle ensuing was a prototype of that 
which Napoleon, centuries after, was to 
fight against the armies of the Austrian, 
Wormser, at Lake Garda. 

For convenience of marching, the Chris- 
tian host was thrown into three divisions. 
Upon the first of these Khaled threw him- 
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self with the utmost vigor, and demoral- 
ized it before the second could come to its 
assistance. Then engaging the second, 
he whipped this in turn before the third 
could come up. Finally, the third was 
encountered on fairly advantageous terms, 
and likewise utterly routed. From fields 
covered with corpses, the richest booty was 
gathered and carried back into camp 
beneath the walls of Damascus. 

When the first fu- 
gitives reached Anti- 
och, Heraclius 
filled with consterna- 
tion, and hastily be- 
gan to gather a sec- 
ond army. Again 
the Moslems were 
obliged to break camp 
and march to meet 
this new and formi- 
dable adversary. But 
the Christians were 
this time on the 
watch, and as the 
rear-guard began its_ 
march, Khaled and 
his best warriors be- 
ing with the van, the 
garrison at Damascus 
came suddenly forth 
under two brothers,” 
Peter and Paul, and 
made a furious 
slaught, upon that por- 
tion of the army which 
contained the women 
and camp equipage. 

The Christians were 
only too successful. 
They carried off the 
women, and such an 
immense booty that 
they were tempted to 
rrou Balt before reaching 
» — the city and divide it. 
Upon them, with their booty scattered 
upon the ground, with horses unsaddled 
and arms laid aside, suddenly came Derar 
and his splendid horsemen. Of six thou- 
sand men under Paul, but few escaped to 
the walls. 

Caiilah, the sister of Derar, had been one 
She had rallied the women 
arms within 


yas 


on- 
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of the captives. 


and seized whatever were 
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reach. Peter had admired her beauty and 
spirit, and had ordered his troopers to save 
her life at whatever risk to their own. 
But as Derar had come upon the scene, 
Caiilah had struck the legs of Peter’s horse 
and brought him to the ground, and 
before he could arise his head was severed. 

To Paul, who was discovered among the 
prisoners, was given an opportunity to save 
his life by rejecting Christianity. His 
brother’s gory head was held up before 
him to illustrate what would be his own 
fate if he refused. For a moment he 
looked into the sightless eyes and wept. 
Then, turning to Khaled, he refused to ac- 
cept his life on the condition offered, and 
in a moment more his head was struck 
from his body. 

The new army of the Emperor was under 
the command of the Prefect Werdan. Had 
it moved promptly, it might have attacked 
the Moslems while they were in action with 
the garrison of Damascus, or suffering from 
the fatigue consequent upon the battle. 
But Werdan was uncertain of his newly 
levied men, and moved with caution. 
In consequence of his delay, Khaled was 


able to bring up some of the forces of the 
caliphate which had been scattered over 
Arabia, so that when he finally appeared 
upon the field of Aiznadin, the dispropor- 
tion was not so great as it was when he 
met the first army of the Emperor. 
Werdan calmly permitted his opponent 


to spend the night in refreshing sleep. On 
the following morning the usual spectacle 
of two armies facing each other was 
presented. 

Act first was given by Derar, who rode 
unaccompanied almost within bow-shot 
of the Christian ranks. Thirty Christian 
warriors were quickly detached to surround 
him. But by the superior fleetness of his 
steed, Derar managed so to retreat as to 
separate his opponents. Then, when they 
were sufficiently scattered, he suddenly 
wheeled and took the first man on the 
point of his lance. Quickly withdrawing 
it, he seized his second foe, and the Arab 
chroniclers give him credit for unhorsing 
seventeen of his opponents, and then mak- 
ing his escape. 

Derar returned 
Chief, 


given. 


the Commander-in- 
but still no order to advance was 
A venerable old man now emerged 


to 
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from the Christian ranks, and when con- 
ducted to the presence of Khaled, proposed 
a handsome donation of clothes and gold 
for each soldier if the Arab force would re- 
tire. His offer received a haughty refusal. 

The battle then opened with the advance 
of a great body of Armenian archers. 
Derar, with a body of horsemen, was 
thrown out against the archers. At this 
point of the battle another messenger 
advanced from the Christian ranks. He 
had been sent by Werdan to propose that 
Khaled should meet the Christian General 
on the following morning in sight of the 
two armies to discuss a treaty of peace. 
The herald, having stated his message, 
asked Khaled for a_ secret conference. 
‘*Promise me protection for my wife and 
children and I will reveal to you an im- 
portant secret,’’ he said. 

The promise was given. Khaled learned 
that the proposed conference had been 
designed with a view to bringing him to a 
point where he could be assassinated. 
During the night ten picked men were to 
be placed behind a slight rise of ground 
so that they could be quickly summoned 
by Werdan and aid him in taking the 
Moslems life. 

The fertile brain of Khaled was delighted 
with the opportunity of counter-stratagem 
thus presented to him. Sending back the 
Christian messenger, he called Derar to 
him and instructed him to take half a 
dozen companions upon whose skill he 
might depend, strip to the skin to pre- 
vent rustling of clothes, and with swords 
between teeth and knives in belts, crawl 
over the plain until they should arrive 
at the place where the Christian warriors 
were to be in hiding. 

Derar followed out his instructions and 
came upon the concealed Christians, sleep- 
ing soundly. Each man chose his foe, 
and before a sound could be made by any 
one, each had driven his knife to a heart. 
Then removing the bodies and clothing 
themselves in the Christian garments, they 
took the places of the dead men and waited 
the coming of morning. 

On the following morning, in the pres- 
ence of the two armies, the Generals-in- 
Chief rode forth to the place of meeting— 
Werdan confident because of the prepara- 
tions he imagined he had made, and 
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Khaled still more so because he knew that 
under the Christian uniforms were beating 
Moslem hearts. 

The interview would have made good 
material for an opera-bouffe. ‘*What do 
your despoilers require?’’ haughtily de- 
manded Werdan. ‘‘Speak, that we may 
satisfy your rapacity.”’ 

‘*Miserable infidel!’’? replied Khaled, 
‘‘we do not accept alms at your hands. 
Allah provides for us. You offer us a 
part of what is all our own.’’? And with 
an interchange of scornful epithets the 
conversation proceeded until, _ finally, 
Khaled broke up the interview by chal- 
lenging Werdan to single combat. 

Accepting the challenge, Werdan gave 
the signal to the men he supposed were 
concealed behind the sand. To his aston- 
ishment Derar, the slayer of his son, sprang 
up with his men. The plotter, caught in 
his own trap, begged for mercy, but his 
head was struck off by Derar, lifted on the 
point of a lance, and carried toward the 
Christian ranks. 

The shout of triumph which came from 
Christian throats quickly gave way to 
silence when it was discovered that the 
head was not that of Khaled, but of 
Werdan. At the same moment the Moslem 
horsemen came rushing’ down upon the 
Christians. Without time to recover from 
the confusion, the Emperor's forces wavered, 
then scattered, some in the direction of 
Cwsarea, some toward Damascus and some 
toward Antioch. 

An investment of the city was now 
decided upon. Khaled, Abu _ Sofian, 
Serjabil, Amru, Kais Ibn Hobeirah and 
Abu Obeidah each took charge of a force 
which would command one of the gates 
of the city, while Derar was given two 
thousand cavalry as an independent skir- 
mish patrol. 

The attacks of the Moslems on the walls 
were invariably repulsed with great 
slaughter, the Jewish engineers in the city 
having constructed a great number of war- 
engines which they used with effect when- 
ever the Moslems came within range. On 
the other hand, whenever the Christians 
made a sally they were driven back into 
the city, leaving many dead and dying on 
the field. Finally, a council was called to 
determine upon the surrender of the city. 


There is usually a hero ready for every 
great emergency. He now appeared in the 
person of Thomas, who, it is said, was a 
son-in-law of the Emperor Heraclius, though 
Gibbon chooses to doubt that assertion. 
Though living a retired and studious life, 
he was a man of great fearlessness and 
determination, and in the hour of extreme 
peril brought courage to the defenders by 
offering to lead an early morning attack 
upon the camp of the invaders. 

Unfortunately for the Christians, the 
preparations which followed were not made 
in quiet. Unwonted lights upon the walls 
and unusual stir in the city gave notice to 
the astute Khaled that something was afoot. 
As the first sign of dawn marked the 
eastern sky, Thomas stood at the principal 
gate of the city, where were drawn up the 
bishop and his clergy. Laying his hand 
upon the New Testament, and beneath the 
crucified Christ which the bishop held over 
him, Thomas prayed: ‘‘O God! if our 
faith be true, aid us, and deliver us not 
into the bands of its enemies.’* Then the 
gates were thrown open, and Thomas rode 
forth at the head of his troops. 

The Moslems were already in the saddle, 
and stood ready to charge Thomas and his 
horsemen as.soon as they should get beyond 
the protecting radius of the Jewish engines. 

An expert archer, the Christian com- 
mander coolly selected the most noted of his 
opponents, and, with extraordinary skill, 
made each arrow count in the death of a 
foeman. Among those who fell thus was 
Abin Ibn Zeid. Recently married to a 
beautiful woman of the race of Himiar, 
Zeid had taken his wife with him to 
camp. The husband was able to stagger 
back to her tent, where he expired in her 
arms. When he had breathed his last 
sigh, she kissed his eyes, and taking up 
a bow, swore to be avenged. 

She was not long in finding that part of 
the field where Zeid’s slayer was still fight- 
ing bravely. He had thrown aside his 
bow and was engaged in a hand-to-hand 
conflict with Serjabil, when the wife of Zeid 
came up. The conflict was in doubt when, 
with an aim steadied by a desire for 
revenge, she shot an arrow which wounded 
Thomas in the eye. His life, however, 
was saved by his horsemen, who came to his 
rescue and bore him back into the city. 
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Notwithstanding his wound, the courage 
of Thomas remained undaunted. That of 
his troops had been aroused by the event 
of the day, and a second daybreak sally 
was arranged. This time the single stroke 
of a bell was to be the signal for throwing 
open every gate. Care was taken that no 
unusual light should give intimation of the 
purpose. 

Fatigued by the long struggle of the 
preceding day, the Moslems slept soundly, 
and the Christian in their 
very midst before they could take up their 


warriors were 


weapcns, 

That quiet, patient man, Abu Obeidah, 
in command opposite the gate of 
Jabiyah. Even the appearance of rushing 
squadrons could not alter his methodical 
habits. Kneeling down, he calmly repeated 
his morning prayer and made his ablution 
of sand. Then mounting his horse, he 
gathered a body of followers, and gave his 
orders for the disposition of his forces, 


was 


while he himself moved off so as to come 
between the Christian hosts and the gates 
of the city; and the Arabian historian 
claims that of all who issued from the 
gate of Jabiyah not one returned. 
Notwithstanding the damage done to the 
the 
be 
ap- 
to 


Moslems, it now became apparent to 
people of Damascus that it would 
necessary to surrender, and even the 
of Thomas insufficient 
restore the general courage. A deputation 
was sent to naive old Abu Obeidah, whose 
skill as a warrior was more than equaled 
by his kindness of heart. Abu Obeidah 
gladly assented to the terms of surrender; 
but, as he was on the opposite side of the 
city from Khaled, was unable to commu- 
nicate with the Commander-in-Chief, and 
took upon himself the responsibility of 
completing the arrangement and entering 
the city. There he was met by the bishop 
and clergy, 
down the Via Recta, the great street which 
bisects the city. 

Meanwhile apostate priest, 
desiring security for himself and family, 
had secretly let himself from the 
walls, and going to the camp of Khaled, 
had offered gate into 
hands. <A hundred warriors, through the 
aid of Josias, were raised to the parapet at 
a point near one of the gates, whence they 


peals were 


and marched in procession 


Josias, an 


down 
his 


to deliver a 
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were able to rush down, and after over- 
powering the guard, give entrance to the 
troops of Khaled, who had, meanwhile, 
come up from without. 

Then a furious massacre began. 
Moslem horsemen dashed through the 
cutting down all who came in 
their path, until, suddenly reaching the 
center of the city, they were confronted 
by the meek Abu Obeidah and his staff, 
marching in peaceful procession. 

The meeting of the two commanders, 
ach of whom had, in some measure, under 
the orders of Abu Beker, a right to exercise 
chief command, was stormy. Abu Obeidah 
was mild but firm; Khaled raging, but recog- 


The 


streets, 


nizing the superior wisdom of his associate, 
and at heart knowing that Abu Obeidah 
would insist upon what he thought was 
right, and would finally have his way. 

Abu Obeidah, was forced to 
carry Khaled off into one of the churches 
and explain to him the harm that would 
come from a failure to keep every covenant 
made. There were many strong cities yet 
to be captured, and the progress of the 
army would made difficult if the 
Christian garrisons could not put faith in 
the terms of surrender. 

After a siege of seventy days, the city 
Moslem control. One of the 
conditions agreed to by the gentle Abu 
Obeidah, was that the inhabitants of 
Damascus should be permitted to leave the 
city, carrying off their most valuable pos- 
sessions, and were to be exempt from pur- 
suit for a period of three days after their 
departure. 

Ere the time expired, Khaled arrived 
at the conclusion that the refugees would 
be able to reach a point of safety before 
even his swiftest horsemen could 
with them, and announced 
_pursuit would be abandoned. 

It had happened that at one time during 
the siege, Derar, while slowly making the 
round of the town with a party of horse, 
had young man who 
escaping from the city. 


however, 


be 


came under 


catch 


up he that 


come upon a was 


Scarcely was he 


in the hands of the patrol, when a second 
horseman was seen issuing from the town. 
Derar commanded the young man to order 


to advance. The 
Syrian, whose name was Jonas, called out 


in Greek, ‘‘The bird is caught !"’ 


his companion young 


where- 
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“THE WISE OLD CALIPH KEPT HALF A DOZEN SECKETARIES CONSTANTLY BUSY IN SENDING ADVICE AND 
INSTRUCTIONS TO HIS GENERALS.” 
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upon the second horseman galloped quickly 
back within the protecting gates. 

Derar thought it well to bring the cap- 
tive before Khaled, who questioned him, 
and discovering that the had 
escaped was not a man but the sweetheart 
of Jonas, promised Jonas he would give 
him not only his life, but his sweetheart, 
if he would of the 
Prophet. Jonas, desperately infatuated, 
was ready to promise But 
when the city was captured, Eudocea, his 
love, he had forsworn 
Christianity, treated him with contempt, 
and demanded as a right that she should 
be permitted to go with the exiles. 
but 
himself with the surety that Khaled would 
pursue, and that on their second meeting 
his sweetheart would obdurate. 
When, however, the decision of Khaled was 
announced, he was thrown into an agony 
of despair. Rushing into the General's 
presence, he promised to lead a force by a 
short cut over the mountains, which would 
enable Khaled to come up with the ref- 
ugees before they could find safety. 

Accordingly, Khaled set out under the 
guidance of Jonas, and after enduring 
many hardships, finally found himself in a 
defile that opened on a beautiful plain. 
Below he perceived 
they had halted along a brook to spend the 
night. An unclouded heaven the 
afternoon joyous, and the unfortunates 
from Damascus were congratulating them- 
selves that at last they were safe, when 
suddenly, with a Khaled, at the 
head of his horsemen, debouched from the 
defile and galloped down upon them. 

Thus again confronted by the Moslems, 
Thomas and _ his fought with 
desperation, until, finally, Thomas was 
knocked from his saddle by Khaled, and 
his head was cut off by Abda‘lrahman. 
Among the women captured the 
daughter of the Emperor. 

Falling at the feet of his betrothed, 
Jonas undertook to explain that his every 
action had been dictated by love, and that 
he had done all in the hope of saving her. 
Again she treated him with the 
scorn, until he was finally driven to reply: 
‘*Very well! I know that my conduct has 


one who 


become a follower 


anything. 


discovering that 


Jonas was in despair, contented 


be less 


the refugees, where 


made 


shout, 


warriors 


was 


utmost 
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been dictated by my love. Notwithstand- 
ing your insults, shall go with me 
until I have an opportunity to explain.’’ 
And he carried her along. 

Pretending to accept the situation, she 
became quiet and accompanied Jonas until, 
hours afterward, finding a_ knife 
within reach, she suddenly seized it and 
drove its blade into her heart. 

The lover who had endured so much in 
the hope rescuing his beloved, was 
inconsolable. Khaled offered him the 
daughter of the Emperor as a successor to 
but nothing could atone for the 
loss of the woman who had been everything 
to him. He offered a large sum of 
gold with which to purchase other wives, 
but he continued faithful to the memory 
of the woman who had treated him 
cruelly. Giving all hope of love 
for this life, he threw himself into every, 
hazard of war, until he perished at the 
battle of Yermouk, fighting bravely with 
his face to the foe. 

The news of the capture of Damascus 
never reached Abu Beker. The wise old 
Caliph had studied the great field of enter- 
prise upon which his armies were engaged, 
and kept half a dozen secretaries constantly 
busy in sending advice and instructions to 
his generals. He had taken intense satis- 
faction in the early victories of Khaled, but 
while the of was in 
progress, he suddenly became ill with a 
fever that rapidly increased in virulence, 
until he his end was near. 
Wishing to protect the empire from the 
dangers of a disputed succession, he sent 
for Othman, and dictated a will declaring 
Omar his successor. 


you 


some 


of 


Eudocea ; 


was 


so 
up 


siege Damascus 


realized 


No sooner had this been signed than 
Omar was summoned. A simple, stern man, 
when informed of his selection he said: 
‘*Spare me from this burden. I have no 
need of the caliphate.*’ ‘*But the caliph- 
ate need of you,*’ was the answer. 
And shortly afterward the rule of the earnest, 
vigorous and wise old man came to an end. 

Ayesha, taking an inventory of his 


has 


effects, found he died even poorer than 


when chosen for the caliphate. ‘‘His life 
constitutes a difficult example to emulate, ”’ 
was the tribute paid to him by Omar, his 


successor. 


(To be continued.) 








































AND THE 


ALLE ON 


OHN GAYTHER 
J was a gardener, 
and he presided over 
a fine old garden be- 
longing to a fine old 
He was an 
elderly man and be- 
fore he settled down « 


house. 


to the gentle exer- 
cise demanded by 
his fruits, his flow- 
ers and his vege- 
tables, he had been a soldier, a 
sailor, a ranchman, and, for certain 
periods of his life, a student. 
Physically, he was a little less 


prone to activity than in 


but as his body 


days 


gone by, grew a 


little indolent, the liveliness of his 
mind increased. He had a_ wonderful 
memory which, like a witch-hazel twig 


in the hands of a man who searches for 
hidden springs of water, would turn and 
point exactly as John Gayther wished it to 


turn and point. It is possible that a 
digger might not find the waters of truth 
were he to dig where John Gayther’s 


memory pointed, but then, 
always dig. 

There was a little house in the middle of 
the garden, with a wide-outreaching roof, 
and under the shade of this, John Gayther 
was sitting trimming pea-sticks, when there 
the Daughter of the 
was not tall; her face was very white, 
not pale, and her light hair fluffed 

all about her head, 

She gold spectacles, which 
greatly enhanced the effect of her large 
blue John thought she was the pret- 
tiest flower which had ever showed itself in 


diggers do not 


came to him House. 
She 
but 
itself 


hat. 


under her wide 
wore 


eyes. 


that garden. 


‘*‘T want 
I don’t like those 
and they don’t 


‘*John,*’ said she, some new 


plants for my gold-fish. 
I have; 


they're not pretty, 


Drawn by 





H Pruett 
Share 

last. Can't you get 

me something new; 

something more deli- 


cate and fanciful, with suggestive tendrils 
like some sea-weeds?"’ 

‘I’m not much <f a water-gardener, 
said John, ‘‘but I have a book which tells 
about all those things. I don’t know that 
I shall find anything in it about 
tendrils,’ but I will find somethin’, and 
you shall have it. 

** Talkin’ 
continued, ‘I 
the 


across ; 


‘suggestive 


water-gardens,’’ he 
could have seen 
beautiful that I have 
beautiful and lovely 
than anything on the top of the earth, you 
may of that. I was reminded of 
them the moment you spoke to me about 
your gold-fish and their plants.”’ 

‘Where were these gardens?’’ asked the 
young lady, seating herself, ‘‘and what 
were they like?’ 

‘*They were all on the bottom of the sea 


about 

wish you 
some of ones 
come more 


be sure 
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in the tropics, ** said John Gayther, ‘‘ where 
the water is so clear that with a little help 
you can see everything just as if it were 
out in the open and vines; 
all sorts of tender, wavin’ plants, all made 
of sea-weed and coral, growin’ in the white 
sand; and instead of birds flyin’ about 
among their there little 
tishes of every. color—canary-colored fishes, 
like others 
you might 

if they had 
of down in 
to think of it, 
place where I saw more beautiful sights, 


air—bushes 


branches, were 


robin-redbreasts, and 
have thought were blue-jays 
been up in the air instead 
the water. And now I come 
there was one particular 


fishes 


more grand and wonderful sights, under 
the water, than I believe anybody ever saw 
before. Would you like me to tell you 
about it?’ 
‘Indeed 
her hat. 
John now began to sharpen the end of 


I would !"* said she, taking off 


a pea-stick. ‘'It was a good many years 
said he, ‘*more than twenty, and I 
was then a seafarin’ man. I was on board 
cruisin’ in the West Indies, and 
off Porto Rico, about twenty 
miles northward, T should say, when we 


ago. ** 


a brig. 
we were 


ran into somethin’ in the night—we never 
could find out what 
a big hole in that brig which soon began 
to let 
could) pump out. 
man that knew all about 
world, and 


it was—and we stove 


in a good deal more water than we 
The captain, he was a 
that the 
told us that we must work 


part of 
he 
as hard as we could at the pumps, and if 
we could keep her afloat until he could run 
her ashore on a little sandy island he knew 
of, not far from St. Thomas. we might be 
saved. *’ 
‘Didn't you 
the young lady. 
**No.’? said John, 
them about two months before to a British 


have any boats?" asked 


‘*we had sold all of 
merchantman, who had lost her boats in a 
One of the things our captain 


St. Thomas for 
He heard he could 


eyelone. 
wanted to get to was to 
buy some more boats. 
get some cheap ones there. 

** Well, we pumped and sailed as well as 
but hadnt got anywhere 
near that sandy island the captain 
makin* for, when, one mornin’ after break- 
fast, our brig, which was pretty low in the 
water by this time, gave a little hitch and 


we could, we 


was 
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a grind and stuck fast on somethin’, and 
if we hadn't been lively in takin’ in all 
there would have been trouble. But 
fine and the sea was 
we had time to think 
about what had happened we were restin’ 
on the bottom of the sea, just as quiet and 
tranquil as if we had been a toy-ship ina 


sail 
the weather 
smooth, and 


was 
when 


shop-window. 

**What we had stuck on was a puzzie, 
indeed. As I said our captain 
knew all about that part of the sea, and, 
although he knew shallow 
soundin’s, he was certain that there wasn't 
any shoal or rock thereabout that we could 


before, 


we were in 


vet stuck on. 

**We sounded all around the brig, and 
found lots of water at the stern but not so 
much forward. We were stuck fast 
somethin’, but nobody could imagine what 


on 
it was. However, we were not sinkin’ any 
deeper and that was a comfort, and the 
captain he believed that if we had boats 
could St. but we 
didnt have any boats, so we had to make 
the best of it. He put upa flag of distress, 
and waited till should come 
along and take us off. 

‘The captain and most of the crew 
didn't troubled what 
had happened, for so long as the sea did 
not get up they could make themselves 


we row to Thomas, 


some craft 


seem to be about 


very comfortable as they were. 

**But there were two men on board who 
They wanted to 
and they 
likely to 
men, 

was 


didn’t take things easy. 


what had happened, 


know 


know 


wanted to what was 


happen next. I these 


York 


nervous, 


one of 

and a stock-broker from New 
the other. He an awful 
fidgety, meddlin’ sort of a man, who was 
on this cruise for the benefit of his health, 
pretty well worn 
and yellin’, and tryin’ 


was 


was 


which must have been 
out with howlin’, 
to catch profits like a lively boy catches 
flies. 
all sorts of things that didn’t concern him 
and spent about half of his time tryin’ to 
talk the captain into sellin’ his brig and 


He was always pokin’ his nose into 


puttin’ the money into ‘Pacific Lard,’ or 
it might ‘Mexican Balloon’ 
stock, as well as I remember. This man 
was tinglin’ all over with anxiety to find 
out what we had stuck on, but as he could 
into the water and find 


have been 


not stick his nose 











out, and as there was nobody to tell him, 
he had to keep on tinglin’. 

‘‘T was just as anxious to know what it 
was the brig was restin’ on as the stock- 
broker was, but I had the advantage of 
him, for I believed that I could find out, 
and at any rate I determined to try. Did 
you ever hear of a water-glass, miss?’’ 

‘*No, I never did,’’ said the Daughter 
of the House, who was listening with great 
interest. 

‘*Well, I will try to describe one to 
you,’’ said John Gayther. ‘*You make a 
light box, about twenty inches long, and 
a foot square, and with both ends open. 
Then you get a pane of glass and fasten it 
securely in one end of this box. Then 
you’ve got your water-glass, a tall box 
with a glass bottom. 
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all about the tropics, where the water is 
often so thin and clear that you can see the 
bottom in some places with nothin’ but 
your naked eyes, it is perfectly amazin’ 
what you can see with a water-glass! It 
doesn’t seem a bit as if you were lookin’ 
down into the it is just like gazin’ 
about inthe upper air. If it isn’t too deep, 
things on the bottom, fishes swimmin’ 
about, and everything else, are just as plain 
and distinct as if there wasn’t any water 
under you and you were just lookin’ down 
from the top of a house. 

‘*Well, I up my mind that the 
only way for me to find out what it was 
that was under the brig was to make a 
water-glass and look down into the sea; 
made takin’ care not let 
the stock-broker know anything about it, 


sea , 


made 


so I one, to 





» 


— —_— 





‘*The way that you use it is this: You 
get in a boat and put the box in the water, 
glass bottom down. Then you lean over 
and put your head into the open end, and 
if you will lay something over the back of 
your head like a man does when he is tak- 
in’ photographs, so as to keep out the light 
will all the better. 
Then, miss, you'd be perfectly amazed at 
what you could see through that glass at 
the bottom of the box! Even in northern 
regions, where the water is heavy and 
murky, you can see a good way down; but 


from above, it be 
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“SHOUTIN TO ME TO KNOW WHAT I WAS 


LOOKIN’ AT.” 
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for I didn’t want any of his meddlin’ in 
my business. I had to tell the captain, 
but he said he would keep his mouth shut, 
for he didn’t like the stock-broker any more 
than I did. 

‘*Well, miss, I made that water-glass, 
and when the stock-broker was takin’ a 
nap—for he was clean tired out pokin’ 
about and askin’ questions and tryin’ to 
find out what he might get out of the 
business if he helped to save the brig—the 
captain and I, with a few men, quietly let 
down into the water the aft-hatch, one of 
those big doors they cover the hatchways 
with; and when that was restin’ on the 
water it made a very good raft for one 
man, and I got down on it with my water- 
glass and an oar. 

‘*The first thing I did, of course, was to 
paddle around the brig to the place where 
she had been stove in. She wasn’t leak- 
in’ any more, because the water inside of 
her was just as high as the water outside ; 
so, if we could do anything, this was the 
time to do it. I looked down into the 
water on our starboard bow and I soon 
found the place where the brig had been 


stove in, probably by some water-logged 


piece of wreckage. I located the hole 
exactly, and I reported to the captain, who 
was leanin’ over the side. Then I paddled 
around the brig to see if I could find out 
what we were restin’ on. 

‘*When I had sunk my water-glass well 
into the water and had got my head 
into the top of it, I looked down on a 
scene which seemed like fairy-land. The 
corals and water-plants of different colors, 
and the white, glistenin’ sand, and the 
fishes, big and little, red, yellow, pink and 
blue, that I told you of just now, were all 
there; and the light down under the water 
seemed so clear and bright that I.could see 
everything under me that was as big as a 
pea.”’ 

‘That must have been an entrancing 
vision !’’ said the Daughter of the House. 

‘*Indeed, it was,’’ replied John Gayther ; 
‘*but, would you believe me, miss? I 
didn’t look at it for more than half a 
minute, for when I turned my water- 
glass so that I could see under the brig I 
could not give a thought to anything else 
in the world except the astonishin’ objects 
our brig was restin’ on. 
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‘*At first, I could not believe my eyes. 
I paddled around and around and I thrust 
down my water-glass and I stared and I 
stared until I felt as if my eyes were comin’ 
out of my head. At last I had to believe 
what I saw. There was no use tryin’ to 
think that my eyes had made a mistake. 
It was all just as plain to me as you are now. 

‘Down in the water, restin’ on the 
bottom of this shallow part of the sea, were 
two great ships, ships of the olden time, 
with enormously high poops, which were 
the stern parts of old-fashioned vessels, 
built way up high, like a four-story house. 
These two antiquated vessels were lyin’ 
side by side and close together, with their 
tall poops reachin’ far up toward the sur- 
face of the sea, and right on top of them, 
restin’ partly on one ship and partly on the 
other, was our brig, just as firmly fixed as 
if she had been on the stocks in a ship- 
yard ! 

‘*The whole thing was so wonderful 
that it nearly took away my breath. I 
got around to the stern of the brig and 
then I stared down at the vessels 
under her until I forgot there was any- 
thing else in this whole world than those 
two great, old-fashioned ships. The more 
I looked, the more certain I became that no 
such vessels had floated on the top of the 
sea for at least two hundred years. From 
what I had read about oldtime ships and 
from the pictures I had seen of them, I 
made up my mind that one of those vessels 
was an old Spanish galleon, and the other 
one looked to me very much as if it were 
an English-built ship.’ 

““And how did they ever happen to be 
wrecked there, side by side?’’ almost 
gasped the young lady. 

‘*Oh, they had been fightin’,’’ said 
John. ‘‘There could be no mistake about 
that. They had been fightin’ each other 
to the death, and they had gone down 
together, side by side. And there was our 
brig, two hundred years afterwards, restin’ 
quietly on top of both of them. 

‘*T was still wrapped up, body and soul, 
in this wonderful discovery, when I heard 
a hail from the stern of the brig, and there 
was that stock-broker, shoutin’ to me to 
know what I was lookin’ at. Of course 
that put an end to my observations, and I 
paddled to the side and got on board. 


two 
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‘* ‘Tend me that box,’ said the stock- 
broker, ‘and let me get down on your raft. 
What is it you’ve heen lookin’ at, and 
what did you see in that box?’ 

‘*But he had got hold of the wrong 
man. ‘No, sir,’ said I. ‘Find a box for 
yourself if you want one.’ And I held 
so that he could not see that the 
bottom of it was glass. Then the captain 
came along and told him not to try to get 
down on that hatch, for if he did he 
would topple into the water and get himself 
drowned, which would have been certain 
to happen, for he couldn’t swim. But to 
make things certain, we hauled the hatch 
board, and I went below with the 
captain to his cabin to tell him what I had 
The stock-broker tried awfully hard 
to come with us, but we wouldn’t let 
him. 

‘*When the captain had heard all I had 
to tell him, he wasn’t struck sentimentally 
the least bit, as I had been. It didn’t 


mine 


on 


seen. 


make any more difference to him whether 
those two ships had been down there two 
hundred years or two years; but there was 
another part to the affair that was very 


interestin’ to him. 

‘* *Gayther,’ said he, ‘it’s ten to one 
that them ships has got treasure aboard, 
and what we’ve got to do is to form a 
company and go to work and get it.’ 

‘* “And how would you do that?’ said I. 

‘‘The captain, he was from Province- 
town, Cape Cod, and it didn’t take him 
two seconds to work out his whole plan. 

‘**Tt’s this way,’ said he: ‘the first thing 
to do is to form a company. I am presi- 
dent; you can be the other officers, and all 
the crew shall hold stock. When that’s 
all fixed, we can go to work, and we’ll 
mend that hole in our bow. Now that 
we know just where it is, we'll work day 
and night in the hold, water or no water, 
and we'll stop up the leak, and we’ll 
pump the brig out and I believe she’ll 
float. Then we’ll mark this place with a 
buoy and we'll sail away as fast as we can, 
with our company all formed, and every- 
thing fixed and settled, and then we'll 
come back with vessels and machines and 
we'll get out that treasure. We'll di- 
vide it into three parts. One part shall 
be mine; one part shall be yours, and the 
other part shall go to the crew.’ 
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‘**And how 
said I. ‘Goin’ 
pany?’ 

‘**No, sir,’ said the captain, bringin’ 
his fist down on the table. ‘Whatever 
else happens, he is to be kept out.’ 

‘‘This was a very fine plan, but it 
didn’t altogether suit me. I didn’t want 
to sail away from that spot and perhaps 
never see those two ships again. There is 
no knowin’ what more I might find out 
with my water-glass if that stock-broker 
could be kept from botherin’ me. 

“‘T told the captain this, and he looked 
hard at me and he said: ‘It will take a 
couple of days to mend that leak and to 
pump out the brig. If this fine weather 
keeps on I think we can do it in that time, 
and if, while we are workin’ and pumpin’, 
you choose to try to find out more about 
them two ships, you can do it.’ 

‘**And how can I do it?’ said I. 

‘* ‘Tf you can go down in a diver’s suit 
you can do it,’ said he. ‘I don’t know 
whether you know anything about that 
business, but if you want to try I have got 
a whole kit on board, air-pump, armor and 
everything. It belongs to a diver that 
was out with me about a year ago in the 
Gulf of Mexico. He had to go North to at- 
tend to some business and he told me he 
would let me know when he would come 
back and get his divin’-kit. But he 
hasn’t come back yet, and the whole busi- 
ness is stored away here on board. Do 
you know anything about goin’ down in 
a divin’ -suit?’ 

‘*Now, I had never done anything in the 
way of divin’, but I had heard a good deal 
about it and I had seen divers at work, 
and my whole soul was so jumpin’ and 
shoutin’ inside of me at the very idea of 
goin’ down and searchin’ into the secrets 
of those two old ships, that I told the 
captain I was ready to undertake the 
divin’ business just the minute he could 
get things in shape. 

‘*Well, miss, early the next mornin’— 
and I can tell you I didn’t sleep much 
that night—everything was ready for me 
to go down, and two of the crew, who had 
done that sort of thing before, were de- 
tailed to attend to the air-pumps and all 
the other business. The stock-broker, he 
was like a bee on a window-pane; he was 
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buzzin’, and kickin’, and bumpin’ his 
head tryin’ to find out what we expected 
to do. But the captain wouldn’t tell him 
anything; you may be sure I wouldn't; 
and nobody else knew. 

‘*As soon as we could get things 
straightened out, I was lowered over the 
side of the brig, and sunk out of sight 
into the water. The captain and all the 
crew, except the men who were tendin’ 
to me, then went to work to mend the hole 
in the side of the brig. And the last 
thing I heard as I went under the water 
was the stock-broker a-howlin’ and yellin’ 
and rampagin’ around the deck. 

‘*‘AsI told you before, miss, I had never 
been down in a divin'-suit, but I paid the 
greatest attention to everything I knew, 
and I got down to the bottom all right, 
havin’ a hard time to keep from bein’ 
scratched to pieces by the barnacles on the 
sterns of the big ships. 

‘*T clumped about for a while on the 
sandy bottom so as to get familiar with the 
air-tubes, signal-cords and all that, and 
then I signaled to be hauled up a bit, and 
after a good deal of trouble I got on board 
the vessel which I was sure was a Spanish 
galleon. As I stood on her upper deck, 
lookin’ around, I felt as if I was ina 
world of wonders. There was water every- 
where, of course—in and around and about 
everything, but I could see so plainly that 
I forgot that I was not movin’ about in the 
open air. 

‘TI can't tell you, miss, everything I 
saw on that great ship, for it would take 
too long; but as soon as I could, I set to 
work to see if I could find the treasure 
that I hoped was on board of her. Here 
and there about the decks I saw swords 
and pistols and old cannon, but not a sign 
of any of the brave fellows that had fought 
the ship, for the fish had eaten them up 
long ago, bones and all. 

‘*While huntin’ about and bein’ careful 
to keep my air-tube from foulin’, I looked 
into a cabin with the door open, and you 
will believe me, miss, when I tell you that 
a cold chill ran down my back when I saw 
somethin’ movin’ inside, just as if it was 
a man gettin’ up to see what I wanted. It 
turned out to be a big fish, about half 
my size, and he did not ask any ques- 
tions but just swam through the open 
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almost brushin’ and went his 


’ 


door, 
way.’ 

‘*‘T wonder you weren't frightened to 
death!’ said the Daughter of the House. 

‘*It would be hard to kill me with 
fright,’’ said John Gayther, ‘‘and I'll 
prove that to you, miss. As I moved on, 
still lookin’ for the treasure, I came to the 
door of another cabin, and this was shut 
and bolted on the outside. I had a hatchet 
with me, and with this I knocked back 
the bolts and forced open the door, and 
there I saw somethin’ to make anybody 
jump. Sittin’ on a locker, right in front 
of the door, was the skeleton of a man. 
The room had been shut up so tight that 
no fish big enough to eat bones could get 
in, but the little things that live in the 
water and can get through any crack. had 
eaten all of that man except his bones, 
his gold buttons that were lyin’ about on 
the floor, the golden embroidery of his 
uniform that was still hangin’ his 
skeleton, and the iron fetters on his hands 
and feet. He was most likely a prisoner 
of rank, who was bein’ taken back to 
Spain, and he had been shut up there 
through all the fight. 

‘‘The first thought that came into my 
mind when I looked at him, was that he 
might be Columbus, and that the Spaniards 
had made up the story about their really 
gettin’ him back to Spain at the time 
when he was to be brought home in irons. 
But thinkin’ more about it, I knew that 
this could not be true, and so I shut the 
door so as to keep the poor fellow from any 
intrusion so long as he might happen to 
stay there. 

‘Then I went to work in real earnest to 
find the treasure, and I tell you, miss, I did 
find it.’’ 

‘*What!’’ exclaimed the Daughter of 
the House, ‘you really found the treasure 
on that Spanish galleon?’’ 

‘*Indeed, I did!’’ replied John Gayther. 
‘*‘Tt was in boxes stowed away in a big 
room in the stern. I smashed the door and 
there were the boxes. I went to work at 
one of them with my hatchet, and I had 
just forced up one corner of the lid and 
had seen that it was filled with big gold- 
pieces, when I felt a pull on my signal- 
rope, and knew that they wanted me to 
come up. So I put my fingers into the 
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crack and got out a few of the coins; I 
could not take a whole box; it would have 
been too heavy. Then I went out of that 
room and signaled that I was ready to go 
up. It was time, I can tell you, miss, for 
I was gettin’ mighty nervous and excited 
and I needed rest and somethin’ to eat. 
‘*When I was safe on the deck of the 
brig, I found everybody gathered there 
waitin’ to hear what I had to tell. They 
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had stopped work for dinner, and that is 
the reason I had been signaled. 

‘*But I didn’t say anything to anybody. 
As soon as my helmet was unscrewed and 
I was out of my divin’-suit, I went below 
with the captain, and although the stock- 


broker followed us closely and nearly 
pushed himself into the cabin, we shut 
the door on him and kept him out. Then 
I told the captain everything, and I showed 
him the three gold coins, which I had 
kept all the time tightly clenched in my 
right hand. I can tell you the eyes of 
both of us were wide open when we looked 
at those coins. Two of them were dated 
sixteen hundred and something, and one 
of them fifteen hundred. They were big 
fellows, worth about ten dollars apiece. 
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The captain ‘took them and ‘locked ‘them 
up. 
‘* ‘Now,’ said he, ‘do you think you 
will be able to go down again to-day? If 
you want to see what’s in the other ship, 
you've got to be lively about it, for I 
think we can get the brig pumped out in 
twenty-four hours, and if a breeze should 
spring up, we don’t want to be caught 
here. If the other ship's a treasure-ship, ’ 
he went on to say, ‘you know it would be 
a good deal better for our company, and so 
it might be well to find out.’ 

‘“*T didn’t need any spurrin’ to make me 
go down again, for I was all on fire to 
know what was on board the other ship, 
which I was sure was English, havin’ had 
a good opportunity of lookin’ at it while 
I was down there. 

‘*So, as soon as I had taken a rest and 
had had my dinner, I went on deck to 
get ready for another divin’ expedition. 
There was the stock-broker a-watchin’ me 
like a snake watchin’ a bird. He didn’t 
stamp around and ask any more questions; 
he just kept his venomous eye on me as if 
he would like to kill me because I knew 
more than he did. But I didn’t concern 
myself about him, and down I went, and 
this time I got myself aboard the English 
vessel just as soon as I could. 

‘*It wasn’t as interestin’ as the old 
Spanish vessel, but still I saw enough to 
fill up a book if I had time to tell it. 
There were more signs of fightin’ than 
there had been on the other ship. Muskets 
and swords were scattered about every- 
where, and, although she was plainly a 
merchant-vessel, she had a lot of the small 
cannon used in those days. 

‘‘T looked about a great deal and it 
struck me that she had been a merchant- 
man trading with the West Indies, but 
glad enough to fight a Spanish treasure- 
ship if she happened to come across one. 
It was more than likely that her crew had 
been a regular set of half-buccaneers, willin’ 
to trade if there was trade, and fight if 
there was any fightin’ on hand. Anyway, 
the two vessels had had a tough time of it 
and each of them had met her match. I 
could see the grapplin’-irons which had 
fastened them together. They had blown 
so many holes in each other’s sides that 
they had gone to the bottom as peaceable 
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as a pair of twins holdin’ each .ofher by 
the hands. 

“TI worked ‘hard on that Dnglish ship, 
and I went everywhere I dared ‘too, but 
I couldn't find any signs ‘that she ‘had ‘car- 
ried ‘treasure. I hadn’t the least‘ doubt 
that she was on an outward voyage, and 
that the Spaniard was homeward-bound. 

“At last I got down into ‘the hold and 
there I found a great number of big hogs- 
heads that were packed in so well under 
the deck that they had never moved in all 
these years. Of course, I wanted to know 
what was in them, for, although it would 
not be gold or silver, it might be some- 
thin’ almost as precious, if it happened to 
be spirits of the olden time. 

‘‘After bangin’ and workin’ for some 
time, I got out the bung of one of these 
hogsheads and immediately air began to 
bubble up, and I could hear the water 
runnin’ in. It was plain the hogshead 
was empty, and I clapped the bung in 
again as quick as I could. I wasn’t 
accustomed to soundin’ barrels or hogs- 
heads under water, but as I knew this was 
an empty one I sounded it with my hatchet 
and then I went around and got the same 
kind of a sound from each of the others 
that I hammered on. They were all empty, 
every blessed one of them. 

‘*Now I was certain that this vessel had 
been outward-bound; she had been takin’ 
out empty hogsheads and had expected to 
carry them back full of West India rum, 
which was a mighty profitable article of 
commerce in those days. But she had 
fallen into temptation and had gone to the 
bottom, and here were her hogsheads just 
as tight and just as empty as on the day 
she set sail from England. 

‘*As I stood lookin’ at the great wall of 
empty hogsheads in front of me, won- 
derin’ if it would not be better to give up 
searchin’ any more on this vessel which 
evidently had not been laden with any- 
thing valuable, and go again on board the 
Spanish ship and make some sort of a plan 
for fastenin’ lines to those treasure-boxes 
so that they might be hauled up on board 
the brig, I began to feel a sort of trouble 
with my breath, as if I were in a very 
close room where I might suffocate if I did 
not get out soon. I knew, of course, that 
somethin’ was the matter with my air sup- 
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ply, and I signaled for them to pump lively. 
But it was of no use, my supply of fresh 
air seemed to be cut off. I began to gasp. 
I was terribly frightened, you may be sure, 
for with air gone and no answer to my 
signals, I must perish. I jerked savagely 
at my signal-cord to let them know that I 
wanted to be pulled up—it was possible 
that I might reach the surface before 
suffocated—but the cord offered no 
resistance; I pulled it toward me as I 
jerked; it had been cut or broken. 

‘‘Then I took hold of my air-tube and 
pulled it. It, too, was unattached at 
the other end; it had no connection with 
the air-pump! 

‘‘Breathin’ with great difficulty and with 
my legs tremblin’ under me, a thought 
flashed through my mind. As rapidly as 
possible I drew in the india-rubber air- 
tube. Presently I had the loose end of 
it in my hand. Then I caught hold of 
the bung of the hogshead which I had 
opened and which was just in front of me, 
and the instant I pulled it out I thrust in 
the end of the air-tube. To my great 
delight, it fitted tightly in the bunghole. 
And now in an instant I felt as if I was 
sittin’ upon the pinnacles of paradise. Air, 
fresh air, came to me through the tube! 
Not in abundance, not freely, for there 
was some water in the tube, and there 
was a good deal of gurglin’, but it was 
air, fresh air, and every time an exhaled 
breath escaped through the valve in my 
helmet, a little air from the hogshead came 
in to take its place. 

‘*T stood for a while, weak with happi- 
I did not know what had happened ; 
I did not care. I could breathe: that was 
everything in the world to me! 

‘By gradually raisin’ the tube, a few 
feet at a time, I managed to empty the 
water it contained into the hogshead, and 
then I breathed more easily. As I did not 
wish to wait until the air in the hogshead 
had been exhausted, I went to work on the 
bung in the next one, and soon transferred 
the end of my tube to that, which would 
probably last me a good while, for it was 
almost entirely free from water. 

‘‘Now I began to cogitate and wonder. 
I pulled in the end of the signal-cord and 
I found it had not been rubbed and torn 
by barnacles; it had been clean cut with a 
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ness. 
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knife. I remembered that this was the 
case with the air-tube; as I placed it into 
the bunghole of the first hogshead, I had 
noticed how smoothly it had been severed. 

‘*Now I felt a tug at the rope by which 
I was raised and lowered. I didn’t like 
this. If I should be pulled up I might be 
jerked away from my air-supply and suffo- 
cated before I got to the surface. SoI 
took a turn of the rope around a stick of 
timber near by, and they might pull as 
much as they chose without disturbin’ me. 
There I stood and thought and wondered. 
But. above everything, I could not help 
feelin’ all the time how good that air was! 
It seemed to go through every part of me. 
It was better than wine; it was better than 
anything I had ever breathed or tasted. 
A little while ago I was on the point of 
yerishin’. Now, before me there were 
tiers of hogsheads full of air! If it had 
not been that I would be obliged to 
eat, I might have stayed down there as 
long as I pleased. 

‘‘T had been there a long time, and I 
was at work on the air in a third hogs- 
head, before I had really made up my 
mind as to what had happened. I was 
sure there had been foul play, and I felt 
quite as sure that the stock-broker was at 
the bottom of it. Except that man, there 
was no one on board the brig who would 
wish to do me a harm. The stock-broker, 
he hated I had seen that in his face 
as plainly as if it had been painted on a 
signboard. I knew somethin’ which he 
did not know; I was tryin’ to get some- 
thin’ which was to be kept a secret from 
him. If I could be put out of the way, 
he probably thought he might have some 
sort of a chance. I could not fathom the 
man’s mind, but that’s the way it looked 
to me. 


me; 


‘‘As it must have been getting toward 
the end of the afternoon, I prepared to 
leave my watery retirement. I had made 
a plan and it worked very well. I placed 
the end of my air-tube far into the bung- 
hole of the hogshead, so that I might not 
accidentally pull it out; I loosened myself 
from the bit of timber, and then I made my 
way to the bow of the vessel on which I 
was. Lookin’ upward, I found that our 
brig, which was restin’ on the tall poops of 
the two sunken vessels, was so suspended 
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above me that the heavy ropes, which ran 
under her bowsprit, were almost over my 
head. 

‘*Now I stood and took some long deep 
breaths; then havin’ made everything 
ready, I jerked myself out of that divin’- 
suit in a very few seconds, and, standin’ 
free, I gave a great leap upward and went 
straight to the surface. I am a good 
swimmer, and with a few strokes I caught 
one of the ropes. Stealthily I climbed up, 
makin’ not the least noise, and peeped 
over the rail. There was nobody forward. 
The whole ship's company seemed to be 
crowded aft, where there was a great stir 
and confusion. I slipped quietly over the 
rail and, without bein’ seen by anybody, 
made my way into the forecastle. I hur- 
ried to my sea-chest. I took off my wet 
things and dressed myself in an almost new 
suit of shore clothes which I had never 
worn on the brig. I took unusual care in 
dressin’ myself. I put on a new pair of 
yellow shoes and turned up the bottom of 
my trousers so as to show my red socks. I 
had a big felt hat which I had bought in 
Mexico, with a little feather in it. and this 
I put on, pullin’ it rakishly over on one 
side. I put around my neck a long silk 
cravat with white spots, which I tied in 
the biggest bow I could make. Then, 
feelin’ that I ought to have somethin’ in 
my hands, I picked up a capstan-bar and 
layin’ it across my arm after the manner 
of a cutlass, I went boldly on deck. 

‘*Makin’ as much noise as possible and 
advancin’ with what you might call a 
majestic tread, I strode to the stern of that 
brig. At first my approach was not noticed, 
for there was still a great hubbub on board 
and everybody seemed to be shoutin’ or 
swearin’ or shakin’ his fist. The stock- 
broker stood on one side and his tongue 
was goin’ as fast as anybody’s; but I noticed 
that his hands were tied behind him and 
there was a rope around his neck. 

‘*The captain was the first to see me. 
He gave me just one look; he turned pale 
and then, with a sort of a grunt, down he 
went on his knees. 

‘*When the rest of the men laid eyes on 
me, you never saw such a scared lot in 
your life. Their mouths and their eyes 
went open and their swarthy faces were as 
white as you could wash a dirty sail. 
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Some of their caps fell c ff, and one or two 
began to pray. 

‘*As to the stock-broker, he at first 
seemed greatly startled, but he recovered 
himself in a moment. There was nothin’ 
superstitious about him, and he knew well 
enough that I was no spirit, risen from the 
deep, but a livin’ man. 

‘* “Ha, ha!’ he shouted. ‘Here you are, 
after tryin’ to rob and cheat us, and makin’ 
believe to be dead, you _ water-thief! 
Hidin’ safe and sound on deck while such 
a row is bein’ raised here about your death, 
and all sorts of threats bein’ made against 
me on account of it. Look at him, my 
brave men,’ said he, turning to the crew, 
‘look at the fellow who has been tryin’ 
to rob us. He is the man you ought to 
hang to the yardarm!’ 

‘‘Then he turned again to me. ‘You 
are a fool of a thief, anyway. After you 
had gone down this afternoon I found your 
box with the glass in the bottom of it. I 
got down close to the water and watched 
you. I saw you goin’ about in that big 


sunken ship lookin’ after treasure and no 
doubt findin’ it; fillin’ your pockets with 


gold and tellin’ nobody. I didn’t want 
to kill you when I cut your air-tube, as I 
have told these good sailors; but I wanted 
to make you stop stealin’ and come up, and 
I did it. The treasure under this vessel 
belongs to us all, and you have no right to 
make a secret business out of it and keep it 
for yourself and the captain. Now, my 
good men,’ he shouted to the crew, ‘there 
is the fellow you ought to hang. Look at 
him, dressed up in fine clothes while you 
thought he was soaked and dead at the 
bottom of the sea! Hang him up, I say, 
and then we’ll get the treasure and we'll 
divide it among us fair and even.’ 

‘*This was a dangerous moment for me. 
The men had recovered from their fright. 
They saw I was no spirit and they believed 
that I had been tryin’ to deceive and 
defraud them. A good many of them 
drew their knives and advanced toward 
me, the stock-broker urgin’ them on. 
The captain tried to restrain the men 
who were near him, but they pushed him 
aside. 

‘‘T now stepped forward. I pulled my 
great hat still further over my: face; | 
glared at the men before me, and I brought 
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my capstan-bar with a tremendous thump 
upon the deck. 

***Sirrah, varlets!’ I roared. ‘What 


mean ye? Stop where you are, and if one 
man of ye comes nearer, I'll cleave him to 
the chine. Caitiffs! Varlets! Hounds! 
Dare ye threaten me? Odd‘s bodikins! 
I like it well! By Our Lady, ye are a 
merry set of mariners who draw your 
blades upon a man who is come upon this 
deck to tell ye how to fill your pockets 
with old gold! Back there, every man of 
ye, and put up your knives ere I split your 
heads and toss ye into the sea!’ 

‘*As I spoke these words, my voice and 
tones were so loud and terrible that I 
almost frightened myself. The crew fell 
back as I advanced a step or two, and every 
man of them sheathed his knife. Even 
the stock-broker seemed to be overawed by 
my tremendous voice and my fierce ap- 
pearance. ’’ 

‘‘John Gayther!’’ said the Daughter of 
the House, who had been listening very 
eagerly, ‘‘what. made you talk like that, 
and strut about, and pound the deck? 
That’s not like you. I would not have 
supposed that you ever could have acted 
so.’’ 

‘*You: will understand it all, miss,’ 
said the gardener, ‘‘when you remember 
that for nearly two hours I had been 
breathin’ the: atmosphere of the sixteenth 
century! That atmosphere was the air 
which for two hundred years had been 
fastened up in those empty hogsheads. I 
had drawn it,.into my lungs; it had gone 
into my blood;.my nerves, my brain. I 
was as a man who swashbuckles—a reck- 
less mariner of. the olden time. I longed 
to take my cutlass in my teeth and board 
a Spaniard. - As I looked upon the villain- 
ous stock-broker before me, I felt as if I 
could take him by the throat, plunge down 
with him to the deck of the Spanish gal- 
leon, and shut him up fast and tight in 
the room with that manacled Spaniard who 
could not have been Columbus. I thrilled 
with a fierce longin’ for combat. It was 
the air of the sixteenth century which had 
permeated my every pore! 

‘*Now I fixed upon the stock-broker a 
terrible glare and stepped toward him. 
‘Money miscreant,’ I yelled, ‘you it was 
who tried first to murder me, and then to 
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turn the hearts of all these good men 
against me!’ I raised my capstan-bar in 
the air. ‘Aroint thee, fiend!’ I yelled; 
‘get thee below, and if anon I see thee | 
will break thy dastardly skull!’ 

‘*At this the stock-broker, nearly fright- 
ened out of his wits, and with his hands 
still tied and the rope around his neck, 
made a dive for the companionway and 
disappeared below. I stood up very bold; 
I threw out my chest and gazed around in 
triumph. The air of the sixteenth century 
had saved me. Those men would no more 
have dared to attack.me as I stood 
roarin’ out my defiance and my threat, 
than they would have ventured to give 
battle to the boldest and the blackest of 
all bloody buccaneers. 

‘*T now called the men around me and I 
told them all my story. You may imagine 
that they opened their eyes and mouths so 
wide that I thought some of them would 
never get them shut again. But the 
captain, he was from Provincetown, Cape 
Cod, and he went straight to business. 

‘* “We've mended the leak,’ he said, 
‘and we’ll pump all night and it may be 
to-morrow we shall float free. Then we’ll 
anchor a buoy near this spot and sail away, 
to come back as soon as may be.’ 

‘*Everybody agreed to this and we all 
went to supper. Early the next mornin’ 
a breeze blew very fresh from the south- 
west; then it increased to a gale, and be- 
fore ten o’clock the waves began to run so 
high that one of them lifted the brig clean 
off the sunken ships on which she had been 
restin’, and we were afloat. In ten seconds 
more we were lyin’ broadside to the wind. 
Then, indeed, we had to skip around lively, 
get up some sails and put her properly 
about. Before we had time to draw an 
easy breath we were scuddin’. along, far 
from the spot which we had intended to 
mark with an anchored buoy. There was 
a good deal of water in the hold, but the 
brig went merrily on as if glad to get away 
from those two old sea-specters of .the past 
with which she had been keepin’ such 
close company. 

‘*Of course it was impossible to beat up 
against such a wind, and so we kept on 
The day before, the 
captain had carefully taken the longitude 
and latitude of the spot where we had been 
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stranded on the ancient ships, and he was 
sure he could find the place again by 
soundin’ in fair weather. 

‘*Before we reached port, he came on 
deck with the three gold-pieces which I 
had brought up from the Spanish gaileon. 
One of these he put into his own pocket; 
one he gave to me, and the other he gave 
to the crew to be changed into small coin 
and divided. The stock-broker got noth- 
in’, and I saw him no more on that voyage. 
I had sworn to break his head if my eyes 
ever fell upon him, and he was wise enough 
to keep out of my sight.’’ 

‘‘And that is all the money you ever 
got from the galleon?’’ asked the Daughter 
of the House. 

‘*Yes,’’ said John Gayther, ‘‘that was 
all. Ihave the ancient gold-piece in my 
room now, and some day I will show it to 
you. 

‘*As soon as we could do it, we all went 
with the captain to New York, and there 
we organized our company and sold a lot 
of stock and chartered a good steamer with 


derricks and everything necessary for rais- 
in’ sunken treasure; but, although the 
weather was fair and we sounded and 
sounded, day after day, at the very point 
of longitude and latitude where we had 
left the two great ships of the olden time, 
we never could find them. 

‘*One day, just before we had concluded 
to give up the search, we saw another 
vessel not far away, also soundin’. This 
we afterward heard belonged to the stock- 
broker. He had chartered a steamer and 
he had on board of her a president, a 
secretary, a treasurer, a board of trustees 
and four derricks. We steamed away and 
soon left him, and I am very sure that if 
his company had ever declared any divi- 
dends I should have heard of it.’’ 

‘“‘And that is the end of your story, 
John Gayther?’’ said the Daughter of the 
House, as she rose from her seat. 

‘*Yes, miss, that’s the end of it,’’ 
replied the gardener. 

The young lady said no more, but 
reflectively walked away. 


PENITENTIAL HYMN. 


By JOEL ELIAS SPINGARN. 


. 


Ir I have played upon my heart 

The music of a lower art ; 

If | have ever hoped to win 

A pleasure from the smile of sin; 

If ever I mistook the gleam 

Of quiverings in a starless dream ; 

Or fondly hoped I might dispense 

With spirit in the joy of sense ; 

Or slipped, or fallen, or gone astray, 

Lead Thou the way, lead Thou the way. 


Il. 


If I could ever yet despise « 

The tear-drops in two human eyes ; 
If ever once the voice of fame 
Left me forgetful of Thy name ; 

If in the strife | ever tied 

My heartstrings to the lower side ; 
Or in the thickest of the fight 
Mistook the useful for the right ; 
Or wielded an ignoble sword, 
Forgive, O Lord; forgive, O Lord. 


Ill. 


If ever once have been my care 

Mere trappings of Thine altar-stair ; 

If ever in a lovely face 

Thy handiwork I failed to trace ; 

If | have doubted of the good 

Within the soul of womanhood ; 

Or judged a man by some small blot 
Which Thou hast portioned to his lot; 
Forgot Thy law, or scorned Thy might, 
Guide me aright, guide me aright. 











Drawn by Pasternak. 


THE AWAKENING. 


By CounT LEO ToLstToy. 


XVIII. 
lying 


LO gpreich cage Maslova was 
i awake in prison, thinking. She 


could not believe that she must go to the 
island of Sakhalin and marry a convict, 
and was trying to discover some way out 
of her trouble. She thought of those 
she knew, but never once did she recall 
the days of her childhood and youth, 
and her love for Nekhludoff. These 
memories lay untouched somewhere deep 
in her soul; she had forgotten him, and 
never recalled or even dreamed of him. 
She had buried his memory on _ that 
terrible dark night when he, returning 
from the army, had passed by on the 
railway without stopping to call on his 
aunts. Katusha knew the trouble that 
was upon her. Up to that night she had 
not considered this a burden, for she still 
believed in Nekhludoff. The young 
man’s aunts had asked him to stop off 
and see them, but he had telegraphed he 
could not, as he had to be in St. Peters- 
burg at an = appointed — time. When 
Katusha heard this, she made up _ her 
mind to go to the station and see him. 


The train was due at two in the morning. 
Katusha, having helped the old ladies to 
bed, persuaded a little girl, the cook’s 
daughter, Mashka, to accompany her to 
the station. 

It was a warm, rainy, windy autumn 
night. The rain now pelted down in 
warm, heavy drops, now stopped again. 
It was too dark to see the path across 
the field, and in the wood it was so black 
that, although Katusha knew the way 
well, she lost the path and got to the 
little station where the train stopped for 
three minutes, just as it was about to 
move on. Hurrying up the platform, 
Katusha saw him at the window of a first- 
class carriage. Two officers sat opposite 
each other on the velvet-covered seats of 
the brightly lighted compartment playing 
cards. On a little table between the seats 
stood two dripping candles. Nekhludoff 
sat in his close-fitting breeches on the 
arm of the seat, leaning against the back. 
He was laughing. Katusha knocked on 
the carriage-window, but at that moment 
the carriages began to move forward. 
One of the players rose with the cards in 
his hand and looked out; the girl 
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knocked again and pressed her face to 
the window, keeping alongside. The 
officer tried to lower the window, but 
could not; Nekhludoff pushed him aside 
and began lowering it himself. The train 
went faster. so that she had to walk 
quickly. Just as the window was lowered, 
a guard pushed her aside and jumped in. 
Katusha ran along the wet boards of the 
platform, and before she knew it she was 
the train on the ground, 
although the first-class carriage had long 
passed her. But still she ran on, until, 
unsheltered from the wind, the shawl 
blew from her head. 

‘*Katerina Michailovna, you've _ lost 
your shawl,’ screamed the little girl, who 
was trying to keep up with her. 

Katusha stopped, threw back her head, 
and clutching it with both hands, sobbed 
aloud. ‘‘Gone!’’ she screamed. 

The little girl got frightened, and put 
her arms round her, wet as she was. 
‘Come home, dear,’’ she said. 

‘“‘Oh, under the wheels of the next 
train; that will end it all!’’ Katusha 
was thinking, not heeding the child. 


alongside 


And she made up her mind to kill _her- 
self, when the thought of the child, his 


child, came over her. Suddenly all the 
agony of a moment before, all her bitter- 
ness toward him and the wish to revenge 
herself even by death, passed away. She 
calm, put the shawl on her head 
and went home. 

From that day the change that brought 
her where she now was began to operate 
in her soul. Beginning with that dread- 
ful night, she ceased believing in God 
and in goodness. She had herself be- 
lieved in God and believed that other 
people also believed in Him, but after 
that night she became convinced that no 
one believed, and that all that was said 
about God and His laws was deception 
and untruth. He whom she loved and 
who had loved her—yes, she knew that— 
had thrown her away, after having abused 
her love. Yet he was the best of all 
the people she knew. The others were 
still worse, and all that afterward hap- 
pened to her strengthened her in this be- 
lief at every step. No one in the world 
cared for aught but pleasure. In this he- 
lief an old author whom she had met in 
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the second year of her life of independ- 
ence had strengthened her. He had 
told her outright that it was this that 
constituted the happiness of life, and he 
called it poetical and esthetic. 

Everybody lived for himself only, for 
his pleasure, and all the words concerning 
God and righteousness were deception. 
And if sometimes doubt came into her 
mind and she wondered why everything 
was so ill arranged in the world that 
every one hurt the others, and made all 
suffer, she thought it best not to dwell 
on it. If she got melancholy, she could 
smoke, or better still, drink, and she would 
forget. 

XIX. 


The morning after the trial, Nekhiudoff 
awoke conscious that some change had 
come over him, and even before he could 
recall what it was, he knew that he was 
happier. 

‘* Katusha, 
now. 

It was long since he had met the com- 
ing day with so much energy. When 
Agraphina Petrovna came in, he told her, 
with more firmness than he thought him- 
self capable of, that he no longer needed 
the house or her services. The world 
believed he was keeping up so large and 
expensive an establishment because he 
was thinking of getting married. The 
giving up of the house had, therefore, a 
special meaning. Agraphina Petrovna 
looked at him in surprise. 

‘‘T thank you very much, Agraphina 
Petrovna, for all your care of me, but 
I no longer require so large a house, or 
so many servants. If you wish to help 
me, be so good as to settle about the 
things, put them away as you did during 
mama’s life, and when Natasha comes 
she will see to everything.’’ Natasha 
was Nekhludoff’s sister. 

Agraphina Petrovna shook her head. 
‘*See about the things? Why, you'll 
want them again,’’ she said. 

‘*No, Agraphina Petrovna, I assure 
you I shan’t need them,’’ replied Nekhlu- 
doff. ‘‘Please tell Corney also, that I 
shall pay him two months’ wages but 
shall have no further need of him.’’ 

‘It is a pity, Dmitrii Ivanovitch, that 


the trial!’’ Ah! he knew 
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you should think of doing this,’’ she said. 
‘*Well, supposing you go abroad, still 
you'll require a place of residence again.’’ 

‘*You are mistaken, Agraphina Petrovna; 
I am not going abroad. If I go on a jour- 
ney, it will be to quite a different place.’’ 

He suddenly blushed very red. ‘‘ Yes, 
I must tell her,’’ he thought; ‘‘it can’t be 
kept; everybody must be told.’’ 

‘*A very strange thing happened to me 
yesterday. Do you remember my aunt 
Maria Ivanovna’s Katusha?’’ 

‘*‘Oh, yes. Why, I taught her how to 
sew.’ 

‘*Well, this Katusha was tried in court, 
and I was on the jury.’’ 

‘“Oh, Lord! What a pity!’’ cried 
Agraphina Petrovna. ‘* What was she tried 
for?’’ 

**Murder. 
all.’’ 

‘*You! 


And I am responsible for it 


What had you to do with it?’’ 


‘*Tt was all my fault, and this is what 
has altered my plans.’ 
‘*What difference can it make to you?’’ 
‘*This difference: that I, being the cause 
of her getting in that path, must do all I 


’ 


” 


can to help her. 

‘‘That is according to your own good 
pleasure. But why should you place that to 
your account? There’s no need. I had 
already heard that she had gone astray. 
Well, whose fault was that?’’ 

‘‘Mine! That’s why I want to put it 
right.”’ 

‘*Tt is hard to put right.’’ 

‘*That is my business. But if you are 
thinking about yourself, then I will tell 
you that as mama expressed the wish——’’ 

‘*T am not thinking about myself. Your 
mother has treated me bountifully already. 
Lisanka [her married niece] wants me, 
and I shall go to her when I am not 
needed here any longer. Only it is a pity 
you should take this so to heart; it hap- 
pens to everybody.”’ 

‘*Well, I do not think so. And [ still 
beg that you will help me let this house 
and put away the things. And please do 
not be angry with me. I am very, very 
grateful to you for all you have done.’’ 

On the way to the law-courts, passing 
along the same streets with the same isvost- 
chik as the day before, he was surprised 
what a different being he felt himself to 
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be. The marriage with Missy, which only 
yesterday seemed so probable, appeared 
quite impossible now. On the day before, 
he felt it was for him to choose, and had 
no doubt that she would be happy to 
marry him. To-day he felt himself un- 
worthy not only of marrying her, but of 
being her friend. 

On reaching the law-courts, Nekhludoff 
met the usher of yesterday in the corridor, 
and asked him where those prisoners who 
had been sentenced were kept, and to whom 
one had to apply for permission to visit 
them. The usher told him that the con- 
demned prisoners were kept in different 
places, and that until they received their 
sentence in its final form, permission to 
see them depended on the President. 
‘*Fll call you myself, and take you to the 
President after.the session. The President 
is not even here at present; after the 
session. And now please to go in. We 
are going to commence.”’ 

Nekhludoff thanked the usher, and 
went into the jury-room. As he was ap- 
proaching the room, the other jurymen 
were just leaving it to go into court. The 
merchant had again partaken of a little 
refreshment and was as merry as on the 
day before, and greeted Nekhludoff like an 
old friend. And to-day Peter Gerasimo- 
vitch did not rouse any unpleasant feelings 
in Nekhludoff by his familiarity and his 
loud laughter. 

He entered the court with the other 
jurymen and witnessed the same procedure 
as the day before. 

‘*The judges are coming!’’ was again 
proclaimed, and again three men with 
embroidered collars ascended the platform, 
and there was the same settling of the jury 
on the high-backed chairs, the same gen- 
darmes, the same portraits, the same priest. 
Nekhludoff felt that, though he knew 
what he ought to do, he could not inter- 
rupt all this solemnity. The preparations 
for the trials were just the same as the day 
before, except that the swearing in of the 
jury and the President’s address to them 
were omitted. 

The case before the court this day was 
one of burglary. The prisoner, guarded 
by two gendarmes with naked swords, was 
a thin, narrow-chested lad of twenty, with 
a bloodless, sallow face, dressed in a gray 
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cloak. He sat alone in the prisoners’ dock. 
This boy was accused of having broken the 
lock of a shed and stolen several old mats 
valued at three roubles and sixty seven 
copecks, and was being tried as a dangerous 
creature from whom society must be pro- 
tected. 

‘*Just as dangerous a creature as yester- 
day’s culprit, ’’ thought Nekhludoff. ‘*They 
are dangerous, and we who judge them 

I, a 
rake, an adul- 
terer, a de- 
But 
not 
dangerous. 
And even 
supposing 
that this boy 
is the 


ceiver. 


we are 


most 
dangerous of 
all here in 
court, what 
should be 
done, from 
a common- 
sense point of 
view, when 
he has been 
It is 
clear that he 
has 
what 


caught? 


become 
he is 
simply be-] 
cause he got 
into the sur- 
roundings 
that create 
such people, 
aud therefore 
to prevent 
such boys 
from going 
vrong, the 
surroundings 
that influence Drawn by Pasternak 
these unfortu- 
ite beings must be done away with. 
‘‘But what do we do? We seize one 
such lad that happens to get caught, know- 
ing well that there are thousands like him 


whom we have not caught, and put him in 


or most unwhole- 
me, useless labor, is forced on him, and in 
mpany with others weakened and insnared 


prison where idleness, 
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by the lives they have led. Afterward we 
send him at the public expense from 
Moscow to Irkoutsk, in company with the 
most depraved of men. 

‘*But we do nothing to destroy the 
conditions in which people like these are 
produced. On the contrary, we support the 
establishments where they are formed. 
These establishments are well known: 
factories, mills, workshops, public houses, 
gin-shops, 
brothels. We 
do not de- 
stroy these 
places, but 
looking upon 
them asneces- 
sary, we sup- 
port and reg- 
ulate them. 
We educate 
in this way 
not one but 
millions of 
people, and 
then catch 
one of them 
and imagine 
that we have 
done some- 
thing—that 
we have pro- 
tected our- 
selves, and 
nothing more 
san be ex pect- 
edof us. Have 
we not sent 
him from the 
Moscow to the 
Irkoutsk gov- 
ernment?’’ 

So thought 
Nekhludoff, 
with unusual 
clearness and 
vividness, 
his high-backed chair next 
and listening to the 
intonations of the lawyers’, 
prosecutor’s and President’s voices, and 
looking at their self-confident gestures. 
‘‘And how much and what hard effort 
this pretense requires,’’ continued Nekh- 
ludoff in his mind, glancing round the 
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sitting in 
to the 
different 


colonel, 
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enormous room, at the portraits, lamps, 
arm-chairs, uniforms, the thick walls, large 
windows, and picturing to himself the tre- 
mendous size of the building, and the still 
more ponderous dimensions of the whole 
organization, with its army of officials, 
scribes, watchmen, messengers, not only 
in this place, but all over Russia, who 
receive wages for carrying on this unneces- 
sary comedy. ‘*Suppose we spent one- 
hundredth of this effort helping these 
castaways, whom we. now regard as only 
hands and bodies required by us for our 
own peace and comfort? It would 
been enough if some one had chanced to 
meet him,’’ Nekhludoff thought, looking at 
the boy's piteous face, ‘‘who would have 
taken pity on him, at the time when want 
made them send him from the country to 
town, and helped him in that need, or even 
later when, after twelve hours’ work at the 
factory, he was going to the public house, 
led away by his companions. Had some 
one then come and told him, *Don‘t go, 
Vania; it is not right,’ he would not have 
gone, not got into bad ways, and would 
not have done any wrong. 

‘*But no, no one who would have taken 
pity on him came across him in the years 
he lived like a pocr little animal in the 
town as an apprentice, and ran errands 
for the workmen. No, all heard 
and saw from the older workmen and his 
companions, since he came to live in town, 
was that he who cheats, drinks, swears, 
who gives another a thrashing, who goes 
on the loose, is a fine fellow. And when, 
ill, his constitution undermined by 
healthy labor, drink and 
stupefied, bewildered as in a dream, while 
knocking aimlessly about town, he 
into some sort of a shed and took from 
there some old mats, which nobody needed, 
we, all of us educated people, rich or com- 
fortably off. have met, dressed in good 
clothes and fine uniforms. in a splendid 
apartment, to mock this unfortunate brother 
of ours, whom we ourselves have ruined. 
‘Terrible! It is difficult to say whether 
cruelty or the absurdity is greater, but 
the one and the other seem to have reached 
the utmost limits. ’’ 

Nekhludoff could not understand why 
he had not been able to see all this before, 
and why others were unable to see it. 


have 


he 


un- 
debauchery, 


got 


the 
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During the first recess, Nekhludoff got 
up and went out into the corridor, with 
the intention of not returning to the court. 
Let them do what they liked to him, but 
he could take no more part in this awful 
and horrid tomfoolery. 

Having inquired where the procureur’s 
cabinet was, he went straight to him. 
The courier did not wish to let him in, 
saying that the procureur was busy, but 
Nekhludoff paid no heed and went to the 
door, where he was met by an official. He 
asked him to announce him to the procu- 
reur, saying he was on the jury and had a 
very important communication to make. 

His title and good clothes were of assist- 
ance to him. The official announced him 
to the procureur and Nekhludoff was let 
in. The met him standing, 
evidently annoyed at the persistence with 
which Nekhludoff demanded admittance. 

‘What is it you want?’’ the procureur 
asked, severely. 

‘*T am on the jury—my name is Nekh- 
ludoff —and I the 
Maslova.*’ 

The procureur was a short, dark man, 
with close-cut grizzly hair, quick, spar- 
kling eves and a thick, short beard on his 


procureur 


must see prisoner 


projecting lower jaw. 


‘*Maslova? Yes, of course I know. She 
was accused of poisoning,’’ he said, quietly. 
‘*But why do you want to see her???’ And 
then, as if wishing to tone down his ques 
tion, he added, **I cannot give you the 
permission without knowing why you re- 
quire it.”” 

‘*T require it for a particularly important 
reason. *” 

‘*Yes?’’ said the procureur, and lifting 
his eyes, looked attentively at Nekhludoff. 
‘*Has her case been heard or not?’’ 

‘*She was tried yesterday and unjustly 
sentenced; she is innocent.”’ 

‘*Yes? If sentenced only 
yesterday, ’’ went on the procureur, paying 
no attention to Nekhludoff’s statement 
concerning Maslova’s innocence, ‘‘she must 
still be in the preliminary detention prison 
unti: sentence is passed in its final form. 
Visiting is allowed there only on certain 
days. I should advise you to inquire 
there.’ 


she was 
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‘*But I must see her as soon as possi- 
ble,’’? Nekhludoff said, his mouth trembling 
as he felt the decisive moment approaching. 

‘*Why must you?’’ said the procureur, 
lifting his brows in some annoyance. 

‘*Because I brought her to the condition 
in which she was exposed to this accu- 
sation.’’ 

‘*All the same, I cannot see what that 
has to do with visiting her.’ 

‘*This—that whether I succeed or not 
in getting the sentence changed, I want 
to follow her, and—marry her,’’ said 
Nekhludoff, the starting from his 
eyes, but at the same time pleased to see 
the effect he produced on the procureur. 

‘*Dear me!’’ said the procureur; **how 
very extraordinary! I you are a 


tears 


believe 


member of the Krasnopersk rural adminis- 


tration?’’ he asked, as if he remembered 
having heard before of this Nekhludoff, who 
was now making so strange a declaration. 

‘*T beg your pardon, but I do not think 
that has anything to do with my request, °° 
answered Nekhludoff, flushing angrily. 

‘* Certainly said the procureur, 
with a scarcely perceptible smile, and not 


not,*” 


in the least abashed, ‘‘only your wish is 
so out of the common.”* 

‘*Well, can I get permission ?*’ 

‘*Yes, I will give you an order of ad- 
mittance directly. Take a seat.’ 

The  procureur looked curiously at 
Nekhludoff as he handed him the order of 
admittance. 

‘‘T must also state that I can no longer 
said the Prince. 
valid 


take part in the sessions, ** 

‘Then you will have to give a 
excuse to the court.’ 

‘*My reasons are that I consider all trials 
not only useless, but immoral. *’ 

‘*Indeed!** commented the procureur, 
with the same scarcely perceptible smile, 
as if to show that he had heard this sort of 
declaration before. ‘*But you will certainly 
understand that I, as the procureur, cannot 
agree with you on this point. Therefore, 
I should advise you to apply to the court, 
which will consider your declaration, and 
find it valid or not valid, and in the latter 
case will impose a fine, Apply, then, to 
the court.’’ 

‘*T have made my declaration, and shall 
apply nowhere else,*’ Nekhludoff replied, 
angrily. 
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‘*Well, then, good-afternoon,’’ and the 
procureur bowed, evidently anxious to be 
rid of his strange visitor, who left the 
room. 
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From the procureur Nekhludoff went 
straight to ‘the preliminary detention 
prison. But Maslova not there. 
The inspector explained to Nekhludoff that 
she would probably be in the old tempo- 
rary prison. Nekhludoff went there. He 
found he was right at last. 

The procureur must have forgotten that 
about six months before, a political case, 
apparently begun by the gendarmes, had 
been worked up to the utmost, and that all 
the places in the prison for preliminary 
confinement were filled with students and 
female medical assistants. 

The distance between the two prisons 
was great, and Nekhludoff did not reach 
the old prison until near evening. 

He was going up to the door of a large, 


was 


gloomy building, but the sentinel stopped 
him and rang. <A warder came in answer 
to the bell. Nekhludoff showed him his 
order of admittance, but the warder said 
he could not let him in without the in- 
spector’s permission. Nekhludoff went to 
see the inspector. As he was going up the 
stairs, he heard distant sounds of some 
bravura played on the piano. <A 
looking servant-girl, with a bandaged eye, 
opened the door to him. 

Nekhludoff asked the maid whether the 
She answered that he 


cross- 


inspector was in. 
was not in. 

** Will he return soon?”’ 

‘*T will go and ask,’’ and 
went away. 

‘*Tell him he is not in and won't be to- 
day ; What do they 
come bothering for?’’ came the sound of 
a woman’s voice from behind the door. 
The piano rattled on again, and stopped, 
and the sound of a chair pushed back was 
heard. It was plain the irritated pianist 
meant to rebuke the visitor, who had come 
at an untimely hour. 

‘*‘Papa is not in,’’ a pale girl with 
crimped hair said, crossly, coming out into 
the anteroom. On seeing a young man in 
a good coat, she softened. ‘‘Come in, 
please. What is it you want?’’ 


the servant 


he is out visiting. 


15 
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“T want 
prison. ”’ 

‘*A political one, I suppose?’’ 

‘*No, not a political one. I have a per- 
mit from the procureur.’’ 

‘*Well, I don’t know; papa is out, but 
come in, please,’’ she said again, ‘‘or else 
speak to the assistant. He is in the office 
at present; apply there. What is your 
name?’’ 

‘*T thank you, ’’ said Nekhludoff, without 
answering her question, and went out. 

The door was not yet closed after him 
when the same lively tune began again. 
Nekhludoff met an officer with bristly 
mustaches in the courtyard and asked for 
the assistant inspector. It was the assistant 
himself. He looked at the order of ad- 
mittance, but said that he could not let 
him in on a pass for the wrong prison. 
Besides, it was too late. ‘‘Come to-mor- 
row at ten; the inspector will be here.’’ 

Nekhludoff returned home. As he went 
along the streets, excited at the idea of 
meeting Maslova, he no longer thought 
about the law-courts, but recalled his con- 
versations with the procureur and the in- 
spector’s assistant. 

The fact that he had been seeking an 
interview with her, and had told the pro- 
cureur and had been in two prisons, so 
excited him that it was long before he 
could get quiet. When he got home, he at 
once took out the diary that had long re- 
mained untouched, and read a few sen- 
tences from it, and then wrote as follows: 

‘*Two years I have not written anything 
in my diary; I thought I never should 
return to this childishness. Yet it was not 
childishness, but converse with my own 
self, with this real divine self which lives 
in every man. All this time that I slept, 
there was no one for me to converse with. 
I was awakened by an extraordinary event 
on the 28th of April in the law-court, 
where I was on the jury. I saw Katusha 
in the prisoner's dock, in a_ prisoner's 
cloak, condemned to penal servitude through 
a strange mistake and my own fault. I 
have just been to the procureur’s and to 
the prison, but I was not admitted. I have 
resolved to do all I can to see her, to con- 
fess to her, and atone for my sin, even by 
marriage. God help me. My soul is at 
peace and I am happy.”’ 


to see a prisoner in this 
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The next morning Nekhludoff left home 
early. A peasant from the country was 
still driving along the side-street and call- 
ing, ‘‘Milk! milk! milk!’’ 

The day before, the first warm spring 
rain had fallen. The grass shone green. 
The birch-trees in the gardens looked as if 
they were strewn with green fluff, and the 
wild cherry and the poplars unrolled their 
long buds. In shops and dwelling-houses 
the double window-frames were being 
removed and the windows cleaned. On 
the Folkvotchi* market, which Nekhludoff 
had to pass, a dense crowd was surging 
along the row of booths. Men in clean 
coats and shining boots, liberated from the 
factories, and women’ with bright silk 
kerchiefs on their heads and cloth jackets 
trimmed with jet, were already thronging at 
the door of the traktir. Policemen with 
yellow cord on their uniforms and carrying 
pistols, stood in their places. On the 
paths of the boulevards and on the newly 
revived grass, children and dogs ran about 
playing, and the nurses sat merrily chatter- 
ing on the benches. Along the streets, still 
fresh and damp on the shady side, but dry 
in the middle, rumbled heavy carts unceas- 
ingly, cabs rattled, and tram-cars passed. 
The air vibrated with the pealing and 
clanging of church-bells that were calling 
the people to attend service. And the 
people, dressed in their Sunday best, went 
on to their different parishes. 

The isvostchik did not drive Nekhludoff 
up to the prison itself, but to the last 
turning that led to the prison. Several 
persons, men and women, most of them 
carrying small bundles, stood at this turn- 
ing, about hundred paces from the 
prison. To the right there were several 
low wooden buildings, and to the left was 
a two-storied house with a signboard. The 
huge brick building, the prison proper, 
was just in front. The visitors were kept 
back by a sentinel who was pacing up and 
down in front of it, and who shouted at 
any one who tried to pass him. A warder 
sat at the gate of the wooden buildings to 
the right, opposite the sentinel. He was 
dressed in uniform with gold cord, and 
had a note-book in his hands. 


*Literally, Gashling market, where second-hand 
clothes and all sorts of cheap goods are sold. 
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The visitors came up to him and named 
the persons they wanted to see. The warder 
wrote their names in his book. Nekhludoff 
went up when his turn came, and named 
Katerina Maslova. The warder wrote 
down the name. 

‘*Why don’t they admit us now?’’ asked 
Nekhludoff. 

‘*The service is going on. 
is over you’ll be admitted.’’ 

Nekhludoff stepped aside from the wait- 
ing crowd. A man in tattered clothes, 
crumpled hat, with bare feet and red stripes 
all over his face, detached himself from the 
rest of the crowd and turned toward the 


When mass 


prison. 


‘*Now, then, where are you going?’’ 
shouted the sentinel with the gun. 

‘‘Hold your row,’’ answered the tramp, 
not in the least abashed by the sentinel’s 
words, and turned back. ‘‘ Well, if you'll 
not let me in I'll wait. But no! Shouts 
as if he were a general.”’ 

The crowd laughed approvingly. The 
visitors were for the greater part poorly 
dressed people, and some were ragged, but 
there were some respectable-looking men 
and women, too. Next to Nekhludoff stood 
a clean shaven, stout and red-cheeked man 
holding a bundle, apparently containing 
undergarments. This was the doorkeeper 
of a bank. He had come to see his 
brother, arrested for forgery. The good- 
natured fellow told Nekhludoff the whole 
story of his life, and was going to question 
him in return, when their attention was 
aroused by a student and a veiled lady who 
drove up in a trap with rubber tires, and 
drawn by a iarge black thoroughbred horse. 
The student held a large b.*. ile. He 
came up to Nekhludoff and asked if he 
could give the rolls he had brought in 
alms to the prisoners, saying his fiancée 
wished it. This lady was his fiancée, and 
her parents had advised them to take some 
rolls to the prisoners. 

‘‘T myself am here for the first time, 
said Nekhludoff, ‘‘and don’t know, but I 
think you would better ask this man.’’ 
He pointed to the warder with the gold 
cord and the book, sitting to the right. 

As they were speaking, the large iron 
door with a window in it opened, and an 
officer in uniform, followed by another 
warder, stepped out. The warder with 
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the note-book proclaimed that visitors 
would now be admitted. The sentinel 
stepped aside and every one rushed to 
the door as if afraid of being too late; 
some even ran. At the door there stood a 
warder who counted the visitors as they came 
in, saying aloud, ‘‘Sixteen, seventeen,’’ 
and soon. Another warder stood inside 
the building and also counted them 
as they entered a second door, touching 
each with his hand, so that when they 
went away again not one visitor should 
be able to remain inside the prison and not 
one prisoner might get out. The warder, 
without looking whom he was touching, 
slapped Nekhludoff on the back. Nekh- 
ludoff felt hurt by the touch of the warder’s 
hand, but when he remembered what he 
had come about he was ashamed of feeling 
resentful and taking offense. The first 
apartment behind the entrance-doors was 
a large vaulted room, with iron bars to the 
smali windows. In this room, which was 
called the meeting-room, Nekhludoff was 
startled by the sight of a large picture of 
the Crucifixion. 

‘*What’s that for?’’ he thought, his mind 
involuntarily connecting the subject with 
liberation and not with imprisonment. 

He went on slowly, letting the hurrying 
visitors pass before, and experiencing a 
mingled feeling of horror at the evil-doers 
locked up in this building; compassion for 
those who, like Katusha and the boy they 
tried the day before, must be here though 
guiltless, and shyness and tender emotion 
at the thought of the interview before him. 
The warder at the other end of the meeting- 
room said something as they were passing, 
but Nekhludoff, absorbed by his own 
thoughts, paid no attention and continued 
to follow the majority of the visitors, and 
got into the men’s part of the prison in- 
stead of the women’s. 

He let the other visitors pass before 
him, and was the last to get into the inter- 
viewing-room. As soon as Nekhludoff 
opened the door of this room, he was sur- 
prised by the deafening roar of a hundred 
voices shouting at once. He did not un- 
derstand why there should be so great a 
noise until he reached the people. He saw 
they were all pressing, like flies settled on 
sugar, against a net that divided the room 
in two parts. Then he understood. 
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The room, the windows of which were 
opposite the door he entered, was_ di- 
vided, not by one, but by two nets, reach- 
ing from floor to ceiling. The wire nets 
were stretched seven feet apart. Soldiers 
were walking up and down in the space 
between them. The prisoners were on the 
farther side of the nets and the visitors on 
the nearer. The double row of nets and 
the space seven feet wide were there 
so that visitors could not hand anything 
to the prisoners. Any one whose sight was 
not good coulc not even distinguish the 
faces on the other side. It was also difficult 
to talk. One had to scream in order to be 
heard. 

Faces were pressed close to the nets on 
both sides, faces of 
fathers, mothers, children, trying to see 
each other’s features and to what 
necessary in such a way as to 
understood. 

But as each one endeavored to make the 
one he was talking to hear, his neighbors 
tried to do the same, and thev did their 
to drown each other’s voices. This 
caused the din and shouting that aston- 
ished Nekhludoff when he first came in. 
It was impossible to understand what was 
being said and what were the relations 
between the different people. Next to 
Nekhludoff an old woman with a kerchief on 
her head stood trembling, her chin pressed 
close to the net, and shouting something 
to a young fellow, half of whose head was 
shaved, who listened attentively with 
raised brows. By the of the old 
woman was a young man in a peasant’s 
coat, who listened, shaking his head, to a 
boy very like himself. Next stood a man 
in rags, shouting, waving his arms and 
laughing. Next to him a woman, with a 
good woolen shawl on her shoulders, sat 
on the floor, holding a baby in her lap and 
crying bitterly. This was apparently the 
first time she had seen the gray-headed man 
on the other side in prison clothes and 
with his head shaved. The doorkeeper 
who had spoken to Nekhludoff was beyond 
her. He was shouting with all his might 
to a gray-haired convict on the other side. 
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When Nekhludoff found that he should 
have to speak as loudly as his neighbors, a 
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feeling of indignation against those who 
were able to make and enforce these con- 
ditions arose in him. He was aggrieved 
and angry that, placed in such a dreadful 
position, no one seemed offended at this 
outrage of human feelings. The soldiers, 
the inspector, the prisoners themselves, 
acted as if acknowledging all this to be 
necessary. 

Nekhludoff remained in this room for 
about five minutes, feeling strangely 
depressed, conscious of how powerless he 
was, and how at variance with all the 
world. 

‘*Well, but I must do what I came here 
for,’ he said, trying to pick up courage. 
‘*What is to be done now?’’ He looked 
around, and a stout man with epaulets, 
going up and down behind the people, 
approached. It was difficult for Nekhludoff 
to speak with one of those who arranged 
and kept up this cruel mockery of men’s 
feelings. He had to make a strong effort 
to speak politely. 

‘*Can you not tell me, sir,’’ he said, with 
an exceedingly strained politeness of man- 
ner, ‘‘where the women are kept, and when 
one is allowed to interview them?’’ 

‘*The women are upstairs. Is 
women’s ward you want to go to?’’ 

‘*Yes; I want to see one of the women 
prisoners, ’’ Nekhludoff said, with the same 
strained politeness. 

‘*You should have said so when you 
were in the meeting-room. Now it is im- 


it the 


possible. ’’ 

“Why?” 

The officer shook his head. 
ble. Now everybody is locked in here. 
You will 'ave to wait till next time.’’ 

‘*Next time,’’ Nekhludoff thought, with 
almost a sense of relief that his difficult 
interview with Katusha was not to be just 
yet. He instantly reproached himself for 
this thought. ‘‘No putting it off,’’ he 
said to himself, and turning once more to 
the officer, with the same marked politeness 
that approached nearly to insolence, he 
asked: ‘‘But could it not be done when 
the doors are unlocked again? I should 
feel extremely obliged to you.’’ 

‘*Quite impossible,’’ replied the officer, 
without looking at him, plainly regarding 
himself at this moment as an inspector and 
nothing more. ‘*‘When the doors are 
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the interviews are ended and 
but having said this, the in- 
looked up at Nekhludoff not 
merely as an inspector, but as one man to 
another. 

Nekhludoff’s face seemed to please him, 
and he looked at him intently, as if to find 
out whether this visitor was worth making 
an exception of. 

‘*Whom, then, do you want to see?’’ 

‘*T want to 
see a prisoner 
called Kater- 
ina Maslo- 

-* 

‘‘Is she a 
political pris- 
oner?’’ 

‘**No, 
is simply—’ 

‘*What is 
then— 
sentenced ?’’ 

‘*Yes, the 
before 
yesterday 
was sen- 


unlocked 
then 
spector 


she 
,’ 


she, 


day 


she 
tenced,’’ 
re- 
Nekh- 

fear- 


meekly 
plied 
ludoff, 


ing to spoil 


the inspect- 
or’s humor, 
that seemed 
incline in 
his favor. 

‘* Ah, well; 
what is to be 
with 
you? Come, 
I will make 
an exception 
of you,’’ said 
the inspect- 
or, kindly. 
‘“Sidoroff, 
the gentleman to the women’s 
room,’’ he called, turning to a mustached 
corporal with medals on his breast. 

“Fon ae.”” 

It all seemed strange to Nekhludoff, but 
strangest of all that he should have to thank 
and feelan obligation toward the inspector 
the chief warder’s men who 


to 


done 
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performing the cruel deeds done in this 
house. 

The warder unlocked the same large 
door through which Nekhludoff had en- 
tered and led him into the meeting-room, 
then through another room and up the 
stone stairs. He stopped on one of the 
landings, unlocked a heavy door and let 
Nekhludoff into the women’s visiting-room. 

This like that of the men, was 
divided with 
two wire nets, 
but it was 
much = small- 
er, and there 
were fewer 
visitors and 
fewer prison- 
ers, that 
there was less 
shouting than 
in the men’s 
room. Yet 
the same 
thing was go- 
ing on here, 
only instead 
of soldiers 
there was a 
woman ward- 
er, dressed 
in a blue- 
edged uni- 
form jacket 
with gold 
cord on the 
sleeves, and 
a blue belt. 

The most 
remarkable of 
the prisoners 
was a thin, 
disheveled 
gipsy, dressed 
in a coarse, 
striped linen 
dress, with a 
kerchief which had slipped off her curly 
hair. She stood in the middle of the farther 
side of the room, near a post, and was shout- 
ing something and gesturing rapidly to a 
gipsy in a blue coat, girdled tightly below 
the waist. Next to this man stood a 
soldier, who was talking with a prisoner; 
then a boy, then a tramp, then a man 
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who looked like a footman. A prisoner 
stood in front of each. Maslova was not 
among them, but some one stood by the 
window. Nekhludoff knew it was she. 
His heart began to beat faster and his 
breath stopped. The decisive moment 
was approaching. He went up to the part 
of the net where he could see the prisoner, 
and recognized her at once. She was not 
right in front of him, but a little to the left, 
and stood leaning against the window-sill 
with her hands stuck into the belt of her 
dress, smiling, and listening, as it seemed 
to him, to what the gipsies were saying. 
She did not wear the prison cloak now, 
but a striped linen dress, tightly drawn in 
at the waist by a belt and very full in the 
bosom. From under her kerchief appeared 
the black ringlets of her hair just as they 
did in the court. 

‘*It will be decided in a moment,’’ 
Nekhludoff thought. ‘‘How shall I call 
her? Or will she come herself?”’ 

But she did not come. She saw him, and 
at first made a movement toward him. 
Then, on second thought, she again leaned 
back against the window-sill with her 
hands in her belt. 

‘*Whom do you want?’’ asked the warder 
who was walking between the nets, coming 
up to Nekhludoff. 

‘* Katerina Maslova,’’ Nekhludoff uttered 
with difficulty. 

‘‘Katerina Maslova, 
you,’’ cried the warder. 

Maslova looked round, and came up to 
the net with her head thrown back and her 
chest expanded. She gazed at him in sur- 
prise, without recognizing him. At last, 
perceiving by his dress that he was a rich 
man, she smiled. 

‘*Who is it?’’? she asked, approaching 
the net and pressing her puffy white face 
against it. 

‘*T—I—I wished to see—— 
doff did not know how to address her. 
‘*T wished to see you. I——’’ He was not 
speaking louder than usual and the scream- 
ing of the gipsy prevented her from under- 
standing what he was saying, but the 
expression of his face while he was speak- 
ing suddenly brought him and all that lay 
buried in her soul back to her. The smile 
vanished and her face became black. The 
squinting eyes did not look at him. 
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‘*Katusha,’’ said Nekhludoff. 
‘‘T can’t hear what you are saying,’’ 
puckering 


she said, blinking, and her 
forehead. 

‘*TIt is I,’’ said Nekhludoff. He could 
not continue, because when he began . to 
speak he thought, ‘‘Yes, [am doing my 
duty; I am confessing,’’ but as soon as he 
thought this, the tears came in his eyes, 
he felt a choking sensation in his throat 
and, holding with both hands to the net, 
he made efforts to keep from crying. 
Katusha seeing his excitement, the expres- 
sion on her face changed again, from in- 
difference and severity to cruelty. Her eyes 
sparkled, and red spots appeared on her 
puffy white cheeks. 

‘*Well, who are you, then? You're like 
—but I don’t know you,’’ she said. 

‘Tam Nekhludoff, Dmitrii Ivanovitch, 
and have come to ask you to forgive me,’’ 
he said, with a monotonous voice, as if he 
were repeating a lesson learned by heart. 
He said this, and stopped because the words 
seemed ridiculous and stupid. He felt 
confused, but immediately thought that if 
he felt ashamed it was all the better. He 
had to bear this shame, and he continued 
in a loud voice: 

‘*Yes, to ask you to forgive me. Pray 
forgive me.’’ She stood motionless and 
looked steadily at him. ‘‘I have behaved 
badly, horribly; forgive me,’’ he was say- 
ing, just as a child who has been naughty 
says, ‘‘Forgive me; I will not do so 
again.’’ Then he again experienced the 
same feeling, and could not go on, but 
stopped and burst into tears. 

‘*T can’t hear what you are saying,’’ 
she said, coldly, continuing to frown. 

Nekhludoff could not repeat what he had 
said. He stepped away from the net and 
tried to get calm. 

The inspector, the same who had allowed 
Nekhludoff to go to the women’s ward, 
and whose interest Nekhludoff seemed to 
have aroused, came up, and seeing Nekhlu- 
doff away from the net, asked him why he 
was not talking with the woman he wanted 
Nekhludoff blew his nose, and 
trying to appear calm, said, ‘‘It’s so incon- 
venient talking through those nets; nothing 
can be heard.’ 

Again the inspector considered for a 
moment. ‘‘Ah, well, she can be brought 
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Maria Karlovna,’’ 
‘“‘lead Maslova 


out here for a while. 
turning to the warder, 
out.’’ 

A minute later, Maslova came out of the 
side-door. 


XXIV. 


Three matters lay before Nekhludoff to 
be settled: to arrange about his house, to 
confer with the lawyer, but above all to 
get the permission for an interview not in 
the common visiting-room. And he set to 
work to carry out 
great energy. 

After much discussion with Agraphina 
Petrovna, it was decided that he should 
continue to live in his house. All Nekh- 
ludoff’s efforts to change his manner of 
living ended in his giving notice to Corney 
and replacing him by a boy, and in lock- 
ing the reception-rooms. ‘‘After all,’’ 
thought Nekhludoff, ‘‘it is not much use 
changing my style of living while she is 
here; it must change when she is either 
let out of prison or exiled, and I follow 


” 


this program with 


her. 

The next business on hand was the con- 
sultation with the lawyer. 

On the appointed day Nekhludoff drove 
up to Fanazin’s house, which was decorated 
with huge palms and other plants, won- 
derful curtains—in fact, with all the expen- 
sive luxury that means the possession of 
money acquired without labor. 

In the waiting-room, just as in a doctor's 
waiting-room, he found many dejected- 
looking people sitting round several tables 
on which lay illustrated papers put there 
to amuse them, awaiting their turns to 
be admitted to the lawyer. Fanazin’s 
assistant sat in the room at a high desk. 
He recognized Nekhludoff, came up to 
him and said he would announce the visitor 
at once. But the assistant had not reached 
the door before it opened and the sound 
of loud, animated voices was heard—the 
voice of a middle-aged, sturdy merchant 
with a red face and thick mustaches, and 
the of Fanazin himself. Fanazin 
was also a middle-aged man of medium 
height. His face looked worn. Both faces 
the expression often seen on the 
countenances of those who have just con- 
cluded a profitable, but not quite honest, 
transaction. 
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‘*Your own fault, you know, my dear 
sir,’’ Fanazin protested, smiling. 

‘*We’d all be in heaven were it not for 
our sins.’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, yes, we know all that,’’ and 
both laughed unnaturally. 

‘‘Oh, Prince Nekhludoff! Please step 
in,’’ said Fanazin on seeing the Prince. 
Nodding once more to the merchant, he 
led Nekhludoff into his private office, fur- 
nished in a severely correct style. 

‘*Please go on smoking,’’ remarked the 
lawyer, sitting down opposite Nekhludoff 
and trying to conceal a smile, apparently 
still excited by the success of the accom- 
plished transaction. 

‘‘Thanks. I have come about Maslova’s 
case.’ 

‘*Yes, yes, directly! But, oh, what 
rogues these fat money-bags are!’’ he said. 
‘*You saw this here fellow—why, he has 
about twelve million roubles, and he says, 
‘I done it.’ If he can get a twenty-five- 
rouble note out of you, he'll have it if 
he’s to wrench it out with his teeth.’’ 

‘‘He says, ‘I done it,’ and you say, 
‘this here fellow,’’’ Nekhludoff thought, 
with an insurmountable feeling of aver- 
sion toward this man, who wished to 
show by his free and easy manner that he 
and Nekhludoff belonged to one and the 
same class, while his other clients belonged 
to another. 

‘*I beg your pardon, ’’ the lawyer added, 
noticing Nekhludoff’s look, ‘‘but he has 
worn me out completely. A fearful 
scoundrel! I had to relieve my feelings. 
Well, now, concerning your affair. I have 
read up the case carefully, and must say 
I do not admire it. I mean, the worthless 
little lawyer has left no cause for appeal.”’ 

‘*Well, then, what have you decided?’’ 

‘*The case has been conducted abomina- 
bly; there are no good reasons for appeal- 
ing, but some can be found. The President 
did not tell you in his summing up that if 
you answered in the affirmative you admit- 
ted all the clauses of the question, and if you 
did not mean to admit any one clause—-—"’ 

**No, he did not say so, and this 
was the cause of our unpardonable error.’’ 

‘‘Well, this can serve as one reason. 
Then I see that the President stopped the 
reading of the post-mortem examination or 
something—this is a second reason.’’ 
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‘*Oh, but this reading was demanded by 
the prosecution. *’ 

‘*Never mind. 
the defense meant to 
thing.”’ 

‘*But that reading was perfectly useless. *’ 

‘‘Never mind; it is a reason. Then 
there is the reason that, according to the 
answer of the jury, there can have been 
no motive to commit murder.’’ 

‘*Yes, that is the principal thing.’’ 

‘*Well, that is according to how the 
Senate looks at it, according to what kind 
of old. fogies will preside on the appointed 
day. My assistant will give you all the 
information, but I must warn you I have 
little hope of success. However, it all 
depends on who will be presiding at the 
Senate. As to the Senate, you are aware 
yourself———"’ and he spread out his hands. 
‘*Tf you know any one there, you might try 
what you can do.”’ 

‘*T do know some one.’ 

‘* Well, be quick about it, or they'll 
all go off for change of air, then you may 
have to wait three months before they 
return. Then, in case of failure, we have 
still the possibility of appealing to his 
Majesty. This, too, depends on the brib- 
ing work. In his case, too, I am at your 
service—I mean as to the wording of the 
petition, not the bribing.’’ 

‘*Thank you; now as to your fee?”’ 

**My assistant will hand you the petition, 
and tell you.’’ 

‘*One thing more. The procureur gave 
me a pass for visiting this person in prison, 
but they tell me I must also get permis- 
sion from the Governor, in order to get an 
interview at another time and in another 
place than those appointed. Is this neces- 
sary?*’ 

‘*Yes, I think so, but the Governor is 
away at present, and a vice-governor is in 
his place. He is such an impenetrable fool 
that you'll scarcely be able to do anything 
with him.*’ 

‘Is it Mashkoff?’’ 

‘*Yes, a chamberlain and an arch block- 
head.’* 

‘*T know him,’’ said Nekhludoff, and 
bowing, left the room. 

In the anteroom the assistant handed 
him a ready-written petition and said the 
fee, including the business with the Senate 
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and the commission, would come to one 
thousand roubles. He explained that Mr. 
Fanazin did not usually undertake this 
kind of business, and took the case only 
to oblige Nekhludoff. 

‘*‘Who is to sign this petition?’’ asked 
Nekhludoff. 

‘*The prisoner may do it herself, or, if 
this is inconvenient, Mr. Fanazin can if he 
gets her power of attorney.’ 

‘‘Oh, no! I shall take the petition to 
her and get her to sign it.’’ Nekhludoff was 
glad of the opportunity of seeing Maslova 
before the appointed day, and made up his 
mind to try to get a pass without applying 
to the Governor and to go to the prison 
again. 


XXV. 


When Nekhludoff arrived at the prison, 
he went straight to the inspector's lodging. 
The servant said the inspector was in, and 
showed Nekhludoff into a small drawing- 
The chief inspector entered, with 
his usual look of weariness. 


room. 


‘*Take a seat, please. What is it you 
want?’’ he asked, buttoning up the middle 
button of his uniform. 

‘‘T should like to 
Maslova. 
petition for appeal. 
soon as possible.” 

‘*Let me have the petition. I shall send 
it to her to sign.”’ 

‘*T should like to see her myself, and if 
possible, not through the grating.’’ 

‘‘Ah! A permission from his Excellency, 
the Governor, will be needed for this.’’ 

‘*T have been to the Governor’s, but did 
not find him in. I know him well, and 
am sure he will give the permission. But 
if you would let me see her at once, I 
should be very grateful to you.”’ 

‘*Well, I could; yes, I could,’’ said the 
inspector, half musingly. ‘‘All right; the 
political prisoners are seeing their friends 
in the office at present, and I will order 
her to be taken there. Only, please do not 
forget to bring the permission from his 
Excellency.’’ The inspector rose and they 
both went out into the anteroom, and 
thence to the prison. The gate was in- 
stantly opened when the inspector appeared. 
The jailers, with their fingers lifted to 
their caps, followed them with their eyes. 
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‘*Maslova, cell No. 5, to be brought to 
the office,’’ said the inspector, and drag- 
ging his feet along the ground, he entered 
the office with weary steps, followed by 
Nekhludoff. 

The office consisted of two rooms. The 
first had a large old stove and two dirty 
windows. There was a black stick for 
measuring the prisoners in one corner, 
and in another hung a large image of 
Christ. In this room there stood several 
jailers. | Several persons speaking Polish 
sat there. 

In the next room were about twenty per- 
sons, men and women, in groups and in 
pairs, talking in low voices. There was a 
writing-table by the window. The in- 
spector sat down by the table and offered 
Nekhludoff a chair beside him. Nekhlu- 
doff took the seat and looked at the people 
in the room. 

The first who drew his attention was a 
young man with a pleasant face, dressed in 
a short jacket, who stood in front of a 
man in a prisoner’s cloak, while a young 
girl with them was eagerly telling them 
something and gesticulating with her 
hands. Beside them sat an old man, with 
blue spectacles, who held a young woman 
in prisoner’s clothes by the hand, and wept 
A school- 


with deep, heavy, painful sobs. 
boy, witha fixed, frightened look in his face, 


was gazing at the old man. In one corner 
sat a pair of lovers. The woman had 
short hair and looked determined. She 
wore a prisoner’s cloak. The man was a 
handsome young fellow in ordinary clothes. 
They sat in a corner and seemed absorbed 
in their love. 

Nearest to the table sat a gray-haired 
woman dressed in black, evidently the 
mother of a young, consumptive-looking 
fellow in a rubber jacket. Her head lay 
on his shoulder and she cried nervously. 
The young man had an angry look on his 
Beside them sat a short-haired, 
stout and very rosy girl, in a gray dress 
and a cape, now stroking the mother’s 
shoulder, now speaking to the son. Her 
face was so good, so simple, so kind, and 
her large, dovelike, hazel eyes looked so 
tenderly and so gently at the weeping 
mother, that Nekhludoff could not keep 
his gaze from her face. 

A six-year-old boy, with his hair cropped 


face. 
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short, diverted his attention by coming up 
to him and asking shrilly, ‘‘And whom are 
you waiting for?’’ 

Nekhludoff was surprised at the ques- 
tion, and looked at the boy. He noticed 
the grave, wise little face, with the atten- 
tive look in the intelligent eyes, and 
answered seriously that he was waiting for 
a woman of his acquaintance. 

‘*Then is she also a political one?’’ asked 
the boy. 

‘‘No, she is an ordinary one,’’ replied 
the astonished Nekhludoff, and again 
looked at the weeping mother and the rosy 
girl with the hazel eyes. 

‘“‘This won't do, aunty,’’ said the girl, 
embracing the mother, whose head was still 
on her son’s shoulder. ‘‘You should have 
pity on him and on yourself. Now, I give 
she said, looking at the 


’ 


” 


you five minutes, *’ 
clock ; ‘*then you will have to say good-by.’ 
And the girl walked away from the mother 
and came up to Nekhludoff and the boy. 

‘*What is he asking you? Who you 
are?’’ she asked Nekhludoff, simply. ‘‘He 
wants to know everything,’’ she said, and 
smiled at the boy with such a kind, sweet 
smile that both Nekhludoff and the boy 
could not help smiling in return. 

‘*What a sweet creature!’’ Nekhludoff 
thought. He had never seen such a total 
absence of coquetry in a young, good-look- 
ing woman. She was rather tall, very 
rosy and plump. Her curly hair was cut 
in a line with her ears, her firm nose and 
mouth were well shaped, but her chief 
charm lay in her hazel, dovelike eyes, with 
t:-tr intelligent, trusting, and especially 
their unusually chaste and calm, expres- 
sion. 

‘*He is asking me whom I have come to 
see.’’ 

‘*Yes, he must know everything. He 
knows everybody and everybody knows 
him. He was born in the prison, you 
know.’ 

‘*Really?*’ 

‘*Yes, and now we are going to Siberia 
with them,’’ she said, looking round at the 
mother and the son. 

‘*What, you too?” 

‘*Yes, yes,’’ she said hurriedly, appar- 
ently not wishing to talk about herself. 
‘*And whom are you visiting here? Forgive 
my curiosity, ’’ she continued, with a bright 
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smile. ‘‘Ah, here is your friend, I sup- 
pose,’’ she added as she saw Maslova com- 
ing in, and nodding her head she returned 
to the consumptive youth and his mother. 

Nekhludoff rose and went up to Maslova, 
who stopped in the middle of the room, 
not knowing toward whom to advance. 

‘*How do you do?’’ said Nekhludoff, 
without addressing her by name. 

‘*Ah, how d’you do? I don’t re 28 
but seeing the inspector, she stopped, em- 
barrassed. 

‘*T have brought you a petition to sign,’’ 
said Nekhludoff. 

‘*Well; that’s good,’’ she said, con- 
tinuing to look at the inspector. 

‘*Here it is,’’ he said, taking the folded 
paper out of his pocket. 

She stood confused, and hesitated to ap- 
proach the table. 

‘*May she sign it here?’’ 
asked the inspector. 

‘“*All right, all right; come here, sit 
down; here’s a pen. Can you write?’ 
the inspector said, in one breath. 

When she had signed her name, Nekhlu- 
doff, feeling everybody's eyes fixed on him 


Nekhludoff 


from all sides, went with her to a place 
where two young men sat talking eagerly. 
The young men looked up and made room 


for them. Nekhludoff and Maslova sat 
down. 


XXVI. 


The first time Nekhludoff had gone to 
see her in prison, he had prepared himself 
for the interview, and when he saw her he 
had to struggle with a feeling of loathing 
toward her. To-day he had not prepared 
himself, had not thought of what he should 
say, and suddenly, as he saw her in her 
prison dress standing, frightened, in the 
middle of the room, he was filled with 
such tender pity for her that it excluded 
every other feeling. He sat down by her 
side, so close that he for the 
first time distinguish all the details of her 
once sweet face, now marred and defiled. 
Besides, to-day, after he had looked at the 
face of the rosy girl with the hazel eyes, 
on whose face there was not a single wrin- 
kle, and on which there lay the impress of 
perfect purity, every line of Maslova’s 
swollen face and the artificial arrangement 
of the ringlets on the forehead were par- 


could now 
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ticularly noticeable. Yet, strange as it 
may appear, the morc repulsive she seemed, 
the more he pitied and loved her with a 
love he had first felt at the time when, 
after a moment of doubt, he remembered 
the existence of God, and felt Him in him 
self. He felt he loved her, just as 
she was, loved her soul which he himself 
had soiled, and which he would now try 
to awaken and call forth. This feeling was 
so powerful that the fact that he was 
so arousing everybody’s attention that 
many of the people in the room stopped 
talking, did not make him uncomfortable. 
Nor did it disturb him that her breath 
smelled of spirits, nor that, having sat down 
beside him, she smiled at him coquettishly. 
He saw it all, but it did not disturb him. 
He only felt the more pity for her, as one 
feels pity for a man with crippled limbs, 
especially when one has known the man 
strong and well. 

All that was evil and repulsive in her now 
only increased his pity, and pity made his 
love stronger. Leaning on the arm of the 
sofa so as to be heard only by her, he 
whispered, ‘‘If nothing comes of this peti- 
tion, we shall appeal to the Emperor, and I 
shall do all I can.’’ 

‘*That’s well,’’ she said, tossing her 
head affectedly and smiling without open- 
ing her lips. 

There was nothing of the enmity she had 
shown at the first interview in her behavior 
to-day, but neither was there anything 
sincere, anything tending toward unity. 
It was clear she did not regard Nekhludoff 
as a man whom she had known and loved, 
and who considered himself as having 
sinned against her and wished to rectify 
the sin, but as a man like all those who 
admired her and, therefore, glad to do 
something to please her. 

‘*If this, too, does not succeed, I shall go 
with you wherever you may go.”’ 

‘*And what should you go for?’’ 

‘‘In order to be of service to you, in 
order to right the wrong I have done.’’ 
He paused, waiting to hear what she would 
say, but she was silent. 

**You not believe me?’’ he asked, 
looking in the face that had suddenly 
become grave. 

‘*Why should I not believe you?’’ 

‘*Well, then, say something to me.*’ 


do 
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‘*What shall I say? Every- 
thing is said. Ido not know how to say 
anything more,’’ she stammered, looking 
round. And her face again became, not 
only serious, but severe, just as at the first 
interview. They were silent for a while. 

‘*T expect it is unpleasant for you to be 

in a common cell. There must be bad 
women with you?’’ 
’’ she said, ‘‘but there are 
also very good ones, yes, very good ones, 
sitting there for nothing like myself,’’ and 
a natural, pleasant expression came over her 
face. ‘‘And it’s such a pity! There’s a 
little peasant woman. She was given in 
marriage when only fifteen, and she hated 
her husband so that she tried to poison 
him, and then they made it up. And now 
they are sending her to Siberia, and her 
husband loves her so that he wishes to go 
with her. Such a dear girl! Could you 
not help her? They say some one ought 
to petition the Czaritza.”’ 

‘*What is her name?’’ 

Maslova told him and he noted it down. 

‘*Might I ask you something?’’ she said, 
taking a little packet done up in paper 
from the bosom of her dress. 

‘*Certainly, I'll do anything,’’ said 
Nekhludoff, expecting something important 
and glad of it. 

‘This is what it is,’’ tossing her head 
and smiling with closed lips. ‘‘I lost a 
tooth, and had one put in, and now the 
little hook is broken. So I should like it 
I know it can be 
Any dentist can do it.”’ 

‘*Why do you want that done?’’ 

‘Tt don’t look well. You yourself 
won’t like me toothless,’’ she said, smiling 
again without unclosing her lips. 

Nekhludoff presently saw, for the first 
time, that she had lost a front tooth at the 
right side. 

‘*Oh, I shall be grateful, ’’ 
Nekhludoff noticed 
spirits. 

‘I also have a request to make,’’ 
said, 


‘*Yes, some, 


” 


mended, if possible. 


done. 


she said, and 
again the smell of 
he 
resolutely. 

‘*What can I do for you?’’ she asked, 
smiling. 
offended with 
First answer 


do not be 
but do what I shall ask vou. 
1 question.’’ 


‘*Please me, 


** All right !’’ 

‘*Do you drink spirits?’’ 

She frowned. ‘‘Well, if I do, what of 
that?’’ 

‘*Please don’t drink. You 
terribly harmful in every way.’’ 

‘*A little does not matter; to get tipsy, 
that’s quite 

‘‘No, don’t drink—promise me. 
must. ’’ 

She was silent a moment. 

‘*But it’s so dull, you know,’’ she said, 
‘‘and that cheers me up.”’ 

‘*Will you promise?’’ 

‘*Suppose I promise 
it?’’ 

‘*Try, anyhow.’’ 

‘*All right, I'll try.’ 

‘*And another thing. I inquired and 
find that I cannot give you any bcoks, 
except the gospels. I should advise you to 
read the gospels. ’’ 

‘IT have read them, and know them 
all,’’ she said, discontentedly. 

‘*One cannot know them all. The book 
can always be read and something new 
found in it.”’ 

A look of fear came into her face again, 
and she drew back like a snail into its 
shell. He had meant to say much more, 
but was silenced on seeing this expres- 


know it is 


You 


and don’t keep 


, 


sion. 

The silence was broken by the inspect- 
or’s rising. ‘‘It is time to go away,’’ he 
said, looking at the clock. 

Maslova jumped up, frightened. 

‘*Good-by,’’ said Nekhludoff, stretching 
out his hand to her. 

‘*Please, then, don’t forget what I 
asked,’’ she said. 

‘Yes, I'll do it. I will bring it to- 
morrow if I have time,’’ said Nekhludoff, 
feeling for the pocket in which he had 
put the tooth. 

‘*Tt won't be possible to-morrow,’’ said 
the inspector; ‘‘the office will be occupied 
to-morrow. Not before Thursday.’’ 

‘*Well, Thursday then. And you will 
do what I asked you?’’ he added. 

She did not answer and her face turned 
cold and harsh again. It was evident she 
did not wish to do what Nekhludoff hoped 
she would. Maslova was led away, and 


Nekhludoff left the prison. 


(To be continued.) 
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By CAROLINE LESLIE FIELD. 


RS. RILEY stood at her wash-tub; 
she also stood at the head of her 
profession: and what more can any artist 
attuin to? Such a position, be the profes- 
sion what it may, always implies two 
qualities in the person holding it—capac- 
ity and ambition. Mrs. Riley’s capacity 
was known and conceded by all; her ambi- 
tion was a reality to none but herself. 
She had never made any secret of it, but 
her neighbors had always made a joke of it, 
which often answers the same purpose. 
If ‘‘the widdy,’’ holding her informal 
salon on the well-scrubbed wooden door- 
step which Rileys and Maguires amicably 
owned in common, had announced to the 
friends whom her social gifts always drew 
about her after working-hours, 
that she descried a diamond in the 


gutter and intended to fish it out € 


directly, they would have received 
the announcement with much the 
same shrewd incredulity with which 
they heard her oft-repeated assur- 
ance that her only son Larry ‘‘ was 
the b’y t’ make his mark in the 
wurrld, an’ "twas herself would help 
him do it.”’ 

Old Peter Rooney, who was a ped- 
dler by profession and had seen life, 
sat sunning himself on the door-step 
with his pack on one side of him and a 
brindled, battle-worn tom-cat on the other; 
and nodded his gray head over the stubby, 
black, clay pipe which, for want of front 
teeth, he held, tightly clinched by the few 
remaining molars, away round under one 
ear, as he listened for the twentieth time 
to the widdy’s modest assertions. But it 
was a backward nod which left his nose 
and chin in the air, and said plainly 
enough to those who knew him, ‘‘ We hear 
ducks!*’ 

Not for the world would Peter have 
contradicted a lady, but he knew a bit of 
a glass bottle when he saw it, 
better; and he knew Larry Riley. 

‘*A good gossoon, from the big fut t’ 
the curly red head o’ ‘im; but divil a 
janius.”’ 


no man 


Larry himself was of much the same 
opinion. He was a kindly, merry, easy- 


“a 
ase) Am 


> 


Drawn by 
Peter Nev 


‘*“SAT SUNNING HIMSELF ON THE DUOR-STEP.”" 


going young fellow, whose capacity for 
setting the river on fire lay, as Peter had 
hinted, rather on the outside than the 
inside of his honest Irish head. When he 
knew how to read and write and cipher, 
his mother had withdrawn him from school 
and placed him in the local grocery; ‘‘till 
he'll mix a bit wid min o’ the wurrld, 
Peter, an’ catch their ways, like.’’ 
Fortunately for them both, however, Larry 
had nothing in his constitution which pre- 
disposed him to such infection; and at 
twenty-two his ‘‘big fut’’ was still firmly 
and honestly planted on the lowest rung of 
the ladder. Trusted and trustworthy, hard- 
working and happy-hearted, but not other- 
wise went his simple way 
quite content and demanding nothing of 
the future save ‘‘a little tinimint of his 
own wan of these days, wid Molleen Foord 
to share it.”’ 


eminent, he 
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Not so Mrs. Riley. As she stood, this 
bright May morning, creasing her fat figure 
over the big blue tub, her plans expanded 
and rose, with the fluffy white suds, until 
they went flying far beyond the narrow 
round of present circumstance, away into 
the wide, potential world. She straight- 
ened herself, presently, and turned about, 
stripping the foam from her queerly 
shriveled fingers. 

‘Step into the house, Peter, there’s a 
man, an’ fetch the little book till we'll see 
what it says now, at all!’’ 

Peter obeyed, with an inscrutable coun- 
tenance. He knew the contents of the 
little blue book by heart, having 
deep in the wid- 


been 
dy’s confidence 
from the first; and 
could have told 
cent, as 
could 
told 


her, to a 
indeed she 
also have 
him, the 
present 
amount 
of her 

de posits 
which he 
always 
made for 
her at 
the savings-bank 
in the neighboring 
town, at the same 

time that he made 

for, be- 

ing a bachelor 

himself, a man of pag 
business, and well 


his own; 


along in years, Peter had saved a tidy sum 


from the proceeds of his enamel-cloth- 
covered pack. 

‘*Let’s we see,’’ said he, seating himself 
again on the step, with the book in his 
hand and a twinkle in his eye; ‘‘how much 
did we make it the last time, annyhow?”’ 

‘*Four hunderd an’ forty-wan dollars 
an’ sivinty-five cints,’’ replied Mrs. Riley 
on the instant. She had come up quite 
close to the step and spoke in a carefully 
subdued hiss, wiping her hands and arms, 
meanwhile, on her damp, checked apron. 

‘*An’ what was it ye sent in wid me last 
time?’’ 


OULD WOMAN'S PACKIN’ YE'R KIT 
TEETH'S SET.’”’ 
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‘*Twinty-five dollars, just exactly.’’ 

‘*That’s it.’’ acquiesced Peter, following 
down the neat column of figures with the 
stem of his old pipe; ‘‘an’ what'll that 
make now, d@’ye think? Give a guess!’’ 

‘*Four hunderd an’ sixty-six dollars an’ 
sivinty-five cints, ain’t it?’’ queried the 
widdy, in a sharp whisper. 

‘*Ye’ve hit it, to a dot, thin, Mrs. 
Riley !’’ exclaimed Peter, with wonderfully 
lifelike surprise considering how often 
they had rehearsed the self-same scene. 
‘*Faith, it’s yerself that’s the Yankee fer 
An’ it’s a rich woman ye’re 
gettin’ t’ be, too. What’ll ye do wid it 
all, annyhow?’’ 


guessin’. 


Mrs. Riley, hav- 
ing carefully and 
thoroughly dried 
her hands, turned 
once more to her 
tub and plunged 
them in again. 

‘*‘Sure ye know 
mighty well, Peter, 
it’s not what'll I 
do wid it, but 
what’ll I do wid- 
out it; an’ widout 
Larry the 
b’y.’’ A tear ran 
slowly down to the 
tip of her nose, 
but, finding then 
that the way sud- 
denly led uphill 
again, paused in 
perplexity, and 
trembled. 

‘*Begorra, thin, 
I see no call for ye t’ do widout aither 
o’ thim!’’ quoth Peter, obtusely. 

‘*T thought, wance, I’d wait till I’d the 
clane five hunderd fer ’im,*’ pursued the 
widdy, mournfully, rescuing the tear from 
its perilous position with the back of her 
arm; ‘‘but it'll take me till Crismis, sure, 
t’ do that; an’ him an’ Molleen Foord’'s 
gettin’ that thick there'll be no partin’ 
*em soon.’’ 

‘*Faix, who'd want t’ part thim? Sure, 
Mrs. Riley, it’s too hard intirely y’are on 
the yoong things, an’ thim just doin’ the 
best o’ their coortin’ these days.’’ 

Mrs. Riley ground out a white skirt 


too, 
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between the rubber rollers of her wringer, 
which, for lack of oil, was quite as musical 
as most hand-organs. Then she paused 
for a moment, one hand on the crank and 
one on her roomy hip. There were no 
tears now. 

**Misther Rooney,’’ she said, with dig- 
nity, ‘‘it’s great respect I have for-ye, 
both as a thraveler an’ a person 0’ sinse; 
an’ fer that raison I’m afther disclosin’ a 
bit o’ my mind, like, as I wouldn't disclose 
that same t’ anny other woman in the 
coort.”’ 

Peter nodded solemnly, and puffed away 
at his pipe; but the mouth-corner which 
was out of sight slid swiftly up to the 
neighboring ear as, with his off eye, he 
winked at the brindled cat, who returned 
his confidence with a blank, green stare. 

‘*To tell ye the trooth,’’ pursued Mrs. 
Riley, in cautious tones, ‘‘I’ve no great 
mind t’ the match at all, at all.’’ 

‘‘Begorra, thin,’’ quoth Peter, with 
another wink at the cat, ‘‘I’m thinkin’ 
it's plaguey little minds has t’ do wid 
matches, annyhow. It’s hearts is thrumps, 
Mrs. Riley, me dear!”’ 

Mrs. Riley shook her head over the 
damask table-cloth that was forcing painful 
shrieks from the rheumatic wringer. 

‘‘Good enough whin honors is aisy, 
Peter; but honors ain't that aisy wid us 
yet. Larry's his way t’ make in the 
wurrld, an’ it’s a man’s wife that’s the 
makin’ or the marrin’ 0° ’im.’’ 

‘Right y’ are, Bridget,’’? murmured 
Peter, about his pipe-stem, ‘‘an’ heaven 
help the poor man that’s got noan'”’ 

‘‘Look at John B. Murphy, that keeps 
the liv’ry stable,’’ went on the widdy, 
heedless of sentiment; ‘‘sure we all know 
it’s guv’ner he'd be if he’d his rights. 
But he'll niver be seleetman itsel’, wid 
that wife. Look at Patsy Daly, the 
butcher; look at Tom Duff——”’ 

‘‘Look at the divil, Bridget Riley! 
What’s Tom Duff t’ do wid our Larry?’ 

‘‘Tt’s edication a man wants wid his 
wife, *’asserted Mrs. Riley—*‘edication an’ 
—an’ soshil tack.’’ 

‘*Glory be t’ God, what's that? If it’s 
annything like hardtack it’s terrible on 
the teeth!*’ Peter had served his time in 
the civil war, and knew whereof he spake. 

‘*Molleen Foord’s a good, dacent little 


girrl; I’m not denyin’ her that; but she’s 
nayther manners nor polish.”’ 

‘*Manners, is it? An’ polish? Surea 
qui’ter or a claner yoong wan niver played 
in that gutter, Mrs. Riley, than what she 
was, an’ is. An’ the purty ways o’ her! 
It’s in luck Larry ’d be t’ get her. Good- 
day t’ ye, Mrs. Riley; I'm off, now, till 
Wedensd’y week, God willin’; an’ I hope 
it’s more sinse ye’ll be gettin’ ag’in’ I see 
ye next.’”’ 


The old fellow winked once more at the 
cat, dumped the ashes from his pipe and 
put the pipe in his pocket, and shouldering 
his pack prepared to start on his ten days’ 


route. 

‘*Good-by, an’ good luck t’ ye, Peter! 
Ye're the good friend, but me mind’s made 
up. I'll get Larry ready this week, an’ 
sind him off be the fast train a-Chused’y.”’ 

‘*Faix, ye may sind him away be the 
fast train, but it’ll be the slow wan that 
brings him back; mind, I’m tellin’ ye.”’ 

The dark and terrible portent conveyed 
by these emphatic words sent Mrs. Riley 
back in tears to her wash-tub; though, had 
she caught a glimpse of old Peter’s honest 
face as he went winking and chuckling 
down the street, she might have dried her 
eyes with indignation rather than with 
Squire Baldwin’s Sunday shirt. As it 
was, no one was the wiser for Peter's 
grimaces save little Molleen Foord, whom 
the old peddler encountered at the 
corner. 

‘*The top o’ the mornin’ t’ ye, Molleen,”’ 
quoth the old man; ‘‘it’s a fine rosy pair 
o’ cheeks ye have. Did ye mind Larry 
annywheres as ye came up the street?’’ 

‘*Yes, Mr. Rooney, he’s in the shop,”’ 
said pretty Molleen, rosier than ever. 

‘‘Faith an’ that’s where he’ll stop, if he’s 
wise!’’ muttered Peter as he plodded on. 

Larry was busy loading up the delivery- 
wagon when the old peddler reached the 
shop, as every one called the big country 
store which furnished most of the goods, 
wet and dry, required by Brimsby citizens. 
The muscular young fellow swung a barrel 
of flour from the sidewalk and, with the 
well-timed aid of one knee, rolled it into 
the wagon. Then springing in after it, 
he whisked it up into position and was out 
over the wheel again in less time than it 
takes to tell it. Whatever his mental 
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abilities might be, his physical powers 
were of no mean order. 

‘‘Aisy, Larry; go aisy, me b’y!’’ cau- 
tioned Peter, with a grin of pride which 
effectually neutralized the remonstrant 
shake of his head. ‘‘Sure there’s manny 
a thing inside iv a man that he niver misses 
till it an’ thin where is 
he?”’ 

Larry’s big mouth stretched itself, appre- 
evidently the danger so vividly 


bu’sts on ‘im, 


ciatively : 
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set forth possessed small terror for him. 

‘* Off again, Pete?’’ 

‘‘Off again, Larry; an’ 
Furder off. *’ 

‘*What d’ye mean, Peter?’’ An uneasy 
look crept the frank, good-natured 
face. He edged nearer to the peddler and 
spoke in a low tone, eying him wistfully. 

‘*Th’ ould woman's packin’ yer kit, 
an’ her teeth’s set. The day’s set, too; 
ter-morrer week it is, faith !"’ 


ye’re off, too. 


over 
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A troubled shadow fell over the honest 
blue eyes. His mother’s ambition had 
always been a bugbear to her simple, 
plodding son; but, as the years slipped 
by, it had begun to seem vague and unreal 
to him until, of late, hearing nothing more 
of it, he had come to fancy the danger. past 
and his happiness secure.  Peter’s an- 
nouncement fell him with all the 
force of an 


upon 
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‘“‘Give it, then. But, whisper, Larry, 
give it t’ the yoong man, an’ not t’ th’ 
ould wan. Mind what I’m tellin’ ye!’ 

Larry’s troubled look sought the ped- 
dler’s shrewd face wistfully. 

‘*Do nothin’,’’ repeated the latter, em- 
phatically, ‘‘an’ say nothin’. Let th’ ould 
woman have all the sayin’s an’ doin’s 
hersel’. It’s the weary widget she'll be, 
come this day 





unexpected 
blow. He 
brushed the 
loose mud 
aimlessly 
from the 
wagon-wheel 
with an un- 
steady hand, 
and his lips 
quivered. 

‘* What’ llI 


do, Peter?’’ 
he queried, 
des ponding- 
ly. Resist- 
ance never 
occurred to 
him; all his 


life long his 
mother’s will 
had been 
his law. 
‘*“What’ll I 
do?"’ 


not 





meant 
‘*How 
shall I put a 
stop to it?”’ 


but ‘‘How 
shall I bear 
it?’> Peter 


looked at 
him, pitying- 
ly. He knew 
the boy too 
well to coun 
sel any rebellion on his part; but some- 
body must rebel, that was evident. He 
gave a hitch to the leather strap that 
bound his pack in place, and spat defiance 
at.a bit of orange-peel in the gutter. 

‘*Do nothin’,’’ he said, concisely; ‘‘lave 
it to me.’’ 

‘‘An’ you away? She'll be wanting me 
to give notice to-night.”’ 


Drawn by Peter Newell. THI 
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week.’’ He 
gave the boy 
a hearty slap 
on the shoul- 
der. 

** Cheer 
up, Larry! 
There’s man- 
} ny’s the shlip 
betune the 
cup an’ the 
lip, an’ the 
wurrld’ll 
turn around 
sivin times, 
annyhow, 
afore % 
week’s out. 
Maybe it'll 
turn eight, 
who knows?”’ 
he said to 
himself, as’ 
he made his 
way into the 
shop and 
round to the 
desk where 
young Dun- 
ham was busy 
with the 
books. 

The world 
turned 
seven 

and 


oe 





had 

round 
times, 
Mrs. Riley had turned round seventy times 
seven when Monday noon drew near again. 
It had been a hard week for the widdy, 
mentally and physically, and, as Peter had 
prophesied, she was utterly weary. Young 
Dunham shad, uncharacteristically 
and inexplicably, upon Larry’s 
remaining at his post until the very last 
instant of his lawful week, and had kept 


most 
insisted 











him on the jump every day and all day 


long. Mrs. Riley not only had the **doin’s 
hersel’’’ as regarded the extra work of 
making, mending and packing, but at many 


other points, where Larry's strength had 
heretofore come in to supplement hers, she 
found herself forced to buckle to in a 
manner which made her sigh more than 
once over the long prospect of lonely labor 
which lay before her. She sat herself 
down, When all was done, on the locked 
and corded trunk and dropped her tired 
head into her two aching hands. Some- 
thing else was aching, too. Now that the 
deed was done, and her long-laid scheme 
about to be consummated, the widdy’s 
heart sank within her. She heaved a deep 
and sorrowful sigh. 

‘*Deed an’ it’s you may well be sighin* !"’ 

She raised her head: Peter Rooney, pack 
and all, stood, dusty and travel-stained, 
before her A startled look flashed into 


her face as she saw him there. It fled as 
quickly as it had come, but Peter caught 
it, and understood it. She had meant to 


outwit him, but he had outwitted her. 

‘So, it’s a-Mond’y, an’ not a-Chused’y, 
he’s goin’.”’ 

The old man seated himself on the near- 
est chair and regarded his landlady stead- 
fastly. 

‘I—I changed me mind, Peter.”’ 

‘T thought ye might,’’ quoth Peter, 
dryly, **so I changed me own.”’ 

‘*Have a cup o’ tea, Peter,** suggested 
Mrs. Riley, with that ‘‘soshil tack*’ for 
which she was so noted. ‘*Ye're lookin’ 
very tired.*’ 

‘‘Why wouldn't I be tired, doin’ three 
days’ work in one? Ye look tired yerself, 
Mrs. Riley,’’ returned Peter, eying her 
mercilessly as she handed him his cup. 

‘Larry ll be glad t’ say good-by t’ ye, 
Peter,’’ she said, in a tone which she 
intended to be suave and courteous, but 
which ended in a sharp quaver. 


‘It'll be the first time, then,’’ retorted 


Peter, ‘‘that ever he was glad t’ say it; 
an’ it may be the last time he'll have the 
chance. Ye're doin’ a gran’ thing, Mrs. 


Riley, sendin’ away yer only son, an’ him 
breakin’ his heart about it.’’ 


‘Drink yer tea, Peter, it’s gettin’ cold, ’’ 
faltered the widdy, surreptitiously wiping 
away a tear with the back of the hand 
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which was busily dishing up cabbage. 
Peter had set the cup, untasted, upon the 
table and sat rigidly, with folded arms. 

‘*Divil a sup,** said he, ‘‘divil a sup, 
hot or cold, ever goes inty me in this house 
again.*’ 

‘*What’s that ye're sayin’?’’ cried the 
widdy, in dismay. 

Peter eyed her sternly as she stood before 
him with a chunk of boiled pork uplifted 
on her meat-fork, the greasy water dripping 
disregarded on the spotless floor. 

‘*‘When Larry goes, I goes,’’? he an- 
nounced, firmly. 

Mrs. Riley sat suddenly down where she 
was, regardless of what might be behind 
her. It happened to be the coal-hod. She 
still clutched the meat-fork, with its load, 
in one hand, and a dish-towel in the other; 
but of these she had ceased to be aware. 
Presently she rose, without a word, and 
tossing the boiled pork across the room, 
placed the dish-towel carefully on the 
platter with the cabbage. Peter's glance 
of withering sarcasm first recalled her 
wandering senses, and with a wild moan 
the widdy sank down, and flung her apron 
over her head. Only the brindled cat be- 
held the unspeakable facial contortions by 
dint of which the old peddler, at this 
juncture, averted a fit of apoplexy. His 
speaking countenance was still remarkably 
ruddy when a step was heard without and 
poor Larry walked in. The sight of Peter's 
red face, the cat's unfeeling smirk, and 
his mother making a calico Niobe of her- 
self, brought the young man up short. He 
said nothing, however. He had said very 
little, in faet, since the widdy had an- 
nounced to him that he was to go. There 
were depths in her son's placid character 
of which Mrs. Riley had never dreamed. It 
took a good deal to stir them, but she had 
done it at last. Ordinarily, beholding his 
mother in such a strait, he would hav: 
tried to comfort her, but now he only 
drew a chair to the table and asked if 
dinner was ready. 

‘‘Somethin’s ready,’’ said Peter, indi- 
cating the dish-towel with a jerk of his 
thumb, ‘‘but it’s quare vittles.’’ 

Mrs. Riley recovered herself, and _ re- 
covered the pork, which she rinsed off at 
the pump and substituted for the towel. 
Larry helped himself in silence, and ate 
16 
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his dinner without a word. The other two 
were silent also, but they ate nothing. . At 
length Larry pushed back his chair and 
rose. 

‘*Tt’s time ter go,** he remarked, briefly, 
and went to fetch the wheelbarrow. 

Peter hastily filled and lighted his pipe; 
the widdy rushed herself into bonnet,and 
shawl; Larry placed the trunk on the 
Wheelbarrow. All the neighbors were at 
their doors to see them pass and to say 
good-by. Many were the good words and 
good wishes which burst forth as_ red- 
headed Larry, like a needless Isaac, strode 
along, pushing his sacrificial pile before 
him; and many were the subjoined and 
caustic comments which fell like rocket- 
sticks upon the widdy’s culpable head as 
she followed her mistaken offering. Peter, 
bringing up the rear, sucked away at his 
old pipe till the air was blue about him, 
and no one was the wiser for the frequent 
leers and grins which he indulged in be 
hind his smoky screen. 

Pretty Molleen Foord joined them at the 
corner. Her cheeks had lost their roses, 
and only her eyes were red. The widdy 
vlanced at her deprecatingly; she dreaded 
to encounter the grief of the girl whose 
happiness she had spoiled. But Molleen 
was incapable of hard feelings toward 
Larry’s mother. She came close to the 
older woman's side and held her hand as 
they walked along. Who could feel for 
one another, if they could not?) The widdy 
clung to her, with a strange revulsion 
of mind. Somehow things were very dif 
ferent from her previous imaginings. 
Instead of her sunny-faced, affectionate 
son, here was a grave, silent fellow who 
had neither word nor look for her: and 
instead of a commonplace girl, whom it 
Was inexpedient for Larry to see much of, 
here was a sweet, loving little creature 
who clung to her and understood her as 
no one else did. Truly life, so far, was a 
very perplexing and disappointing thing; 
and who knew but all the rest might end 
in disappointment, too? The widdy’s 
heart was heavy enough under her gay 
plaid shawl. 

The train had already drawn up to the 
platform when they reached the station. 
Larry bought his ticket, saw his trunk 
aboard, and said good-by; then he took 


his seat in the car, and the other three 
stood in a row, without, and gazed at him. 
Sometimes he looked at them, sheepishly ; 
oftener he stared straight ahead, striving 
to appear composed. It is a trying ordeal 
for a man to be seen off, and Larry was 
unused to it. The widdy had braced up, 
She would not make a show of herself 
before all those curious eyes at the car- 
windows. She flung back her veil, and 
stood with resolutely compressed lips, and 
folded arms. Peter watched her. The 
train began to move; Larry turned and 
nodded to them; pretty Molleen waved 
her wet handkerchief, the tears rushing 
down her dimpled cheeks. Suddenly the 
widdy’s nose began to wrinkle up; it grew 
very red; her lips quivered piteously; the 
wheels moved faster and faster. Peter 
turned upon his old friend. 

‘*Ye've done it now,** he said, bitterly; 
‘the b’y’s gone. God knows if he’ll ever 
come back.”? 

An irrepressible howl broke from the 
repentant widdy, and the tears rained 
down. 

‘*Larry, come’ back,’’ she cried, ‘‘come 
back! Peter, Peter, stop ‘im fer the love 
o’ God!”’ 

The train rolled away. Peter grasped 
the widdy by the shoulder and shook his 
pipe in her face. 

‘*Are ye sorry now fer what ye done?”’ 
he demanded, tiercely. 

‘*Sure I’m dyin’,’’ moaned the widdy, 
sinking down on the nearest truck. 

‘‘He’s gone,’> said Peter, heartlessly; 
‘ye’ve druv’ ‘im away from his home, an’ 
it’s t’ the divil he'll go, most likely. But 
av I bring him back will ye give up yer 
murtherin’ noshins?*’ 

‘Bring “im back! bring ‘im back, 
Peter!’’ besought the widdy, helpless 
with woe. 

‘*Will yez let ‘im marry Molleen, here, 
an’ be a day-lab’rer, av *e likes?”’ 
‘‘Annythin’! Annythin’!*? murmured 
the widdy; ‘‘only bring ’im back !”’ 

Peter winked at Molleen, and waved his 
hand commandingly at the vanishing train. 
The loungers about the platform grinned; 
to them the whole thing was as good as a 
farce. Three sharp toots came from the 
whistle of the engine. Down by the 
freight-house the train had slackened speed ; 
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“FOUND HIMSELF HUSTLED OUT UPON THE PLAT- 


FORM.” 


back 


with 


now it began to The widdy 
feet 
A miracle was being wrought in her behalf. 
Jack the train, the 
engine emitting short, bustling puffs. Sud- 
denly it held its breath, as the widdy was 


up. 


sprang to her renewed vigor. 


came faster, faster; 


holding hers, and smoothly, silently, the 
slid the stolid rails and 
brought up W ith a sudden bump before the 


cars back along 
Station. 
oa ee ; : 
he widdy wasted no time; not again 
should the snorting. fiery Gemon bear away 


her son With one wild dash she reached 


AL 
+ 
3 


_—— 


Drawn by 
Peter Newell, 


the door of the car and rushed inside. 
Poor Larry, speeehless with amazement, 
found himself hustled out upon the plat- 
form by his energetic mother. The train, 
longer now by two more cars, set off again 
in good earnest; its shrill whistle came 
back to them from the crossing beyond the 
bend. 

It was a blithe little procession which 
took up its line of march again along the 
Brimsby roads. Larry and Molleen, arm 
in arm, led the van; the widdy, red in the 
face and wildly disheveled as to head- 
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gear, but serene within, followed happily 
after, and Peter, with empty pipe and 
empty wheelbarrow, brought up the rear, 
as before. The trunk had gone to Boston; 
but Peter assured the widdy that it should 
return, and after the display of his restitu- 
tional powers just witnessed she would have 
trusted him to ‘‘dig the sunken sunset from 
the deep,’’ ‘‘win back the wind,’’ or do 
any other impossible thing he might elect. 

As they passed the shop, the old peddler 
nodded and winked at young Dunham, 
who stood smiling on the steps. 

‘*What did I tell yez?"’ he demanded in 
a triuniphant whisper, keeping one eye on 
the widdy’s retreating draperies. ‘*I knew 
mighty well she'd flummux whin the cars 
started. If ve’d only seen the two eyes iv 
‘er whin th’ ould ingine commenced 
backin’! She thinks it’s me done it,”’ 
cackled the old fellow, with a grin. 
‘*Let ‘er think! Thinkin’s good fer ‘er. 
It’s a mighty lucky thing the wimmen 
doesn’t know everything; they know a 
darn sight too much, as it is. Larry'll be 
here, all right, in the mornin’.’’ And 
away went the wheelbarrow at a dog-trot. 

That evening the widdy Riley made a 
feast, and called in her friends and neigh- 


LOVE’S 


BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 





Wuat will you have of the summer day ? 
Think the sweets over, Love, and say. 






bors to rejoice with her. It was formally 
announced that as soon as Larry could ‘get 
a raise o° wages, an’ find atinimint t’ shoot 
‘im,*’ he and Molleen would set up their 
household gods and prepare to make the 
most of that little which, with contentment, 
is great riches. It must be confessed, 
however, that the prospect of a ‘‘clane five 
hunderd*’ in the bank conduced not a little 
to the manifest contentment of the widdy 
herself. 

Peter Rooney was in his element, to the 
safe extent of a couple of glasses, which was 
all the widdy allowed. At such times she 
exercised to the full her womanly prerog- 
ative of knowing ‘‘a darn sight too much.”’ 
On this occasion, however, the combined 
effect of spirits, toxic and mental, was 
sufficient to key the old peddler far above 
concert-pitch. He insisted upon making 
a speech, which, contrary to the widdy’s 
secret misgivings, proved a grand success, 
and achieved for the old man a lasting 
local fame. It wound up with the following 
burst of eloquence : 

‘‘In conclushin, me dear frinds, I will 
merely say it’s in luck we are. Sure the 
prodigal’s back, an’ the calf’s ate, an’ 


divil a bit 0° the livin’s wasted, aither!’’ 







GIFT. 


Now is it June and the sunniest hour: 
What will you have, dear, voice or flower, 
Music or color? But name it, Sweet, 
And I will bring it, and kneel at your feet. 


Never but once have we chance to give 

And just for the giving a lifetime live, 

Live it, Love, in a day, in a little hour. 

What will you have, Love, for love’s dower ? 
Let me give love’s gift, let me win love’s might, 
Over the day and over the night. 


Never but once have we chance to take, 
And just with the taking a heaven make. 
Short, short is the time, and much is to do: 
Into love’s heaven let’s enter, we two ! 
With you or alone, I enter this hour ; 


What will you have, Love, for love’s dower ? 
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THE UNITED 


By EDWARD EVERETT 


W ITH the advance of modern civiliza- 


tion, the old causes of war, or most 


of them, have died out. Nations do not 
go to war now because a beautiful woman 
has run away from her husband. They 


do not go to war because in one of them 


is a gold-mine « 


r a pearl-fishery which the 
other covets. Commerce is a great pacifier, 
and it is impossible to conceive in our 
life of such a condition of things 

the robber-barons of the Rhine. 


It is fair also to say that with the broader 


modern 


as reared 


assent to the principles of religion men are 
less apt to fall back on motives merely 
selfish. From such reasons it comes about 
that the nineteenth century has had fewer 
years of war than any since the peaceful 
reigns of the Antonines. The people of 
the United States have had and a 
half years’ war with England, one and a 
half Mexico, four in the civil strife, 
and about a hundred days’ with Spain. In 


two 
with 


the last century, first as dependencies on the 
English crown, second as rebels against the 
English crown, they were at war about 
thirty-six years—more than one-third of 
the century. That is to say, this century’s 
wars in length have not been a one-quarter 


part of those of the century before. The 


STATES 


OF EUROPE. 

HAL} 
contrast in the case of England’s wars with 
other Christian powers is almost the same. 


Here 
course of history, which the philosophy of 


is a very remarkable sign in the 


history can account for only by recognizing 
the truth that as the world becomes smaller 
in the progress of civilization, men under- 
stand all the better that they are of one 
race, and are eager to fling away war with 
other relics of separate barbarism. 

Now, as the century the step 
forward along the line is proposed, not to 
where it 


closes, 


say commanded, was least ex- 
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THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE. 


pected, The pro 
posal is so great 
as surprise 
those who hear. 
They can hardly 
believe that it is 
true. The Em- 
peror of Russia, 
in command of 
the largest army 
of the world, has 
called a confer- 
ence of envy OVS 
BARON DE STAAL from all the im- 


PRESIDENT OF THE RUSSIAN 


DELEGATION. portant nations of 


the world to con- 
sider the maintenance of perpetual peace. 
He has declared that this is a fit time 
for such a conference, because for the 
past twenty years every important treaty 
in the world has made some suggestion as 
to the necessity of such peace and its possi- 
bility. And he has expressed the hope and 
belief that this conference will agree upon 
such plans and that it will make a state- 
ment to which all these nations will consent 
as to the principles of right and justice 
‘‘on which are built the stability of all 
states and the welfare of all peoples.”’ 

It is a pity to have to confess that this 
noble proposition was not generally received 
with enthusiasm. People seemed stunned 
by the greatness of the proposal. They 
even asked if this were the best time. 
Some people meanly asked if the Czar 
were in earnest. But this numb hesitation 
is now passing away. The Czar cannot go 
back. He has now asked that twenty-six 
statesmen from twenty-six states shall go 
into one room at one time to confer upon 
the possibilities of permanent peace.  No- 
body else has asked that in nineteen 
centuries. And it is certain that every 
best voice of commerce, of law, of present 
prosperity and of future advance, of the 
lessons of history and the demands of re- 
ligion, will urge them forward to some such 
success as was gained in the councils of 
fifty men who united the thirteen states 
of America a century ago. 

It is no cheese-paring of expense, nor is 
it any vague froth of rhetoric, for which 
this congress is summoned. No! _ It is 
called by a practical man who steps out 
from a camp to call it that it may consider 


some practical scheme, more prompt than 
the old diplomacy, for reconciling the dis- 
sensions between states, such a scheme as 
gave to the thirteen United States a Su- 
preme Court sitting as a permanent tri- 
bunal. 

What keeps forty-five states in North 
America from fighting with each other? 

When the Constitution was framed in 
1789, John Adams wrote to Dr. Price in 
England: **We have just now made a Con- 
stitution which will keep us from cut- 
ting each other’s throats for a few years 
longer. ** 

The Constitution has outlasted his ‘‘few 
vears,’*> and we have been kept from cut- 
ting each other's throats all that time, 
except in the four years of what we call 
the civil war. That exception is not an 
exception, because the causes of the civil 
war were intentionally not considered in 
framing the Constitution. 

The peace of the United States for one 
hundred and six years out of one hundred 
and ten has been guaranteed by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. This 
court is indeed Supreme. It is higher than 
the President, it is higher than the Senate 
or the House of Representatives. It is 
higher than any governor or any state. It 
speaks, and what it says is done. It is an 
international court between forty-five 
sovereignties, each of which has its own 
local pride, many of which are wholly 
different from many others in origin, in 
race, even in language and religion. 

For ten or twenty years past efforts have 
been in progress to bring about a similar 
international court between states which are 
even larger than 
New York, Vir 
vinia or Missouri. 
When Mr. Blaine 


called together 





his Pan-American 
Congress in 1890, 
it was with the 
hope that such a 





tribunal might be 
arranged as an 





international _ tri 
bunal between all 
the republics of 
America. While M. LEON BOURGEOIS, 


PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH 


the congress was DELEGATION, 
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Brazil 
be a 


in session, 
ceased to 
part of the 
pire of Portugal 


em- 


and became an in- 
dependent repub- 
At 
srazil sent a del 


lic. once 

what 
called 
the Pan-American 
The 
Pan-American 


egation to 
well 





Was 





Congress. 


EW D. WHITF, 
rES AMBASSADOR 
IANY, MEMBER 
N DELEGATION, 


Congress made 
the plans for an 
international _ tri- 
bunal, which 
would) examine 
any case of diffi- 
culty which arose 
the 


nations 


between six- 


teen rep 
resented there. 
When Mr. 
Blaine presented 
this plan to the 
world in his fare- 
well address to 
the Pan-American 
Congress, he said: 
“a 
closing hour, the 


CAPT ALFRED T. MAHAN 
NAVAI REPRESENTATIVI 
AMERICAN DELEGATION, 


in this 


conference had but one deed to celebrate, we 
should dare call the world’s attention to the 
deliberate, confident, solemn dedication of 
two great continents to Peace, and to the 


prosperity which has Peace for its founda- 


tion. We hold up this new Magna Charta 


Which abolishes war and substitutes arbi- 


tration between the American republics as 
the firstand greatest fruit of the international 
American conference. That of 
the aged poet and philanthro 
Whittier, is the first to the 
Salutation and benediction declaring: 
‘If in the spirit of Peace the American 
conference agrees upon a rule of arbitration 


noblest 
Americans. 


pist, send 


Which shall make war in this hemisphere 
Well-vigh impossible, its sessions will prove 
one of the most important events in the 
history of the world.’ *’ 

From that time forward similar plans 
Lines 
Which has attracted most intelligent 


attention the plan of the New York State 


have proposed by different podies. 


That 


The bar of New York 
state is composed of gentlemen who are not 


Bar Association. 
accustomed to dream; they are not given 

But lawyers 
Lawyers know 
what As Mr. 
Depew said admirably well in an address 


over to theories or fallacies. 


always believe in law. 


is the power of justice. 


on this subject, it was the lawyers of Eng- 
I., and who intro- 
government into the 
The lawyers of New York three 
years ago tried their hand on the forming 
of a plan for an international tribunal be- 
tween the great states of Europe and the 
states of Their plan has 
great and 


land who beat Charles 
duced constitutional 


world. 


great America. 
the 


it is almost automatic. 


very merit of simplicity, 

It proposes that each of the nine prin- 
cipal powers of thé world shall be invited 
shall sit in this 
And so as to be free from 
political entanglements or from the delays 
which would follow in the various changes 
of 
of 
states, it proposes 
that in the 
highest court shall 
from 


to select a judge who 


central tribunal. 


administration 
these nine 
each 


its 
the 
judge who is to 


appoint 
own number 
sit upon the cen- 
tral tribunal. 
Thus the Supreme 
Court of the 
United States 
would choose one 
SIR JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE, 


PRESIDENT OF THE ENGLISH 
DELEGATION, 


of its judges to 
be a judge in the 
international 
court, and the 
High Court of 
Justice in Eng- 
land would choose 
from its 
The 
requisites for the 
judgeship are thus 


another 
own number. 


stated : 





Such 
representative to 
of 


supreme or 


be a member 
the 
highest 
the nation he 


CAPT. WILLIAM CROZIER, 
ARMY REPRESENTATIVE 
AMERICAN DELEGATION. 


court of 
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shall represent, 
chosen by a ma 
jority vote of his 
associates, because 
of his high char- 
acter as a publi- 
cist and judge, 
and his 
nized ability and 
irreproachable in- 
tegrity. Each 
judge thus 
lected to hold of- 
fice during life or 
the willofthe court 


’ 


recog- 


se- 











HON. SETH LOW, 
MEMBER AMERICAN 
GATION. 


DELE- 
selecting him.’ 

As soon as three of these nations should 
have appointed their judges, the court 
would meet. It would appoint its officers, 
it would announce the places of 


of the results which the world has arrived 
at on what the Emperor of Russia calls 
‘*those great principles of right and justice 
on which are built the security of states 
and the welfare of peoples.”’ 

The New York bar would not compel 
nations to appear before its tribunal unless 
they chose to. I may think my neighbor's 
bees hurt my peaches, but I do not go to 
This freedom 
is the strong point of its plan. 


law about it unless I choose. 
A certain 
supposed compulsion in the Olney-Paunce- 
fote treaty was the only reason assigned 


for its failure. But there is no danger but 


that two nations who have some difficulty 


which escapes the clumsy meshes of our old- 
fashioned diplomacy will be glad enough 
to try a court of such prestige and dignity. 
Ilere is this knotty question of the New- 
foundland 


fisheries between 





its sessions, and it would be 
ready to administer justice. 
As one of the gentlemen of 
the commission framed 
the plan said, it would nail up 
its sign and say, ‘* International 
Justice Administered Here.”* 
It would probably be some 
little time before any nation 
would dare bring a case before 
it. Meanwhile the 
would be conferring together 
on points of international law 
which not yet 
cided in form. They would 
be publishing from time to 
time reports or statements with regard to 
matters. They could, if they 
pleased, reviewing all the 
tional law of the They could be 
preparing a formal official 


who 





judges 


HON, 


have been de- 


HOLLAND 


these 
be interna- 
past. 


and statement 


STANFORD NEWEL, 
UNITED STATES MINISTER TO 
MEMBER AMERI- 
CAN DELEGATION 


It is the 
curious question whether in the 
language of diplomacy in 1783 
The treaty 
of 1783 gives France the un- 
doubted right to cure fish on the 
uninhabited parts of the west- 
Newfoundland. 
May she therefore can lobsters 
there? If the lobster is a fish, 
yes! If he isa 


England and France. 


a lobster was a fish. 


ern coast of 


crustacean, 
no! This must be decided by 
And 


had existed, this question would 


a court. if such a court 
have been submitted years ago. 
This is but one of many differ- 
ent suggestions which are before the interna- 
tional conference. It is worth the detail with 
which I have described 
prepared by a 


it, because it was 
commission appointed by 
some of the best lawyers in the world. 
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